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HIS Work is designed to furnish the best information attainable on Biblical Subjects, and to be published in 
T Sixpenny Monthly Parts—a price which will place such information, for the first time, within the reach of | 
the masses of the ‘community. While the price is as low as possible, no effort will be spared to render tha | 


. Work one of the highest excellence. The Editorial conduct of the Work will be such as to afford an 


tee of its soundness, completeness, and reliability. The list of Contributors will include names the most | 
eminent and distinguished in Biblical Literature, among which may now be mentioned those of— 


AIN uthor “+ Research Babylon’ M‘GI Rev. JOHN, of Sauchie, Alloa. 
goosts, Jee a, 2 » — — MILL Rev. JOHN, M.A., Author of “ History of the Jews.” 
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wore Wwe “weds of the British Museum. TATTAM, Vey. ArcuvEacoy, D.D., LL.D., &., Authorof “ 
DOBBIN, Rev. 0. T.. LL.D., T.C.D., I bent of Kill igan, Ireland. Grammar and Lexicon,” “The New Testament” (in Coptic), &. & | 
DREW, Rev. G.8., M.A., Author of “‘ Scripture Studies,” &c. &c. TAYLOR, ISAAC, Esq., Author of “ Ancient Christianity,” “ Physical} 
GARBETT, Rev. E., M.A., Boyle Lecturer, Theory of Auother Life,” &c. &c. : 
GRENFELL, J. G., Esq., M.A., of the British Museum. TREGELLES, 8.P., LL.D., &c., Translator of ‘*Gesenius’s Hebrew | 
HINCKS, Ray. E., D.D., Killyleagh, Ireland. Lexicon; Author of many works in Biblical Science and Criticism, 
HUXTABLE, Rev. E., M.A., Prebendary of Wells. WOOLRYCH. Rev. H. F., M.A. | 
LEWIN, T., Esg., Author of ‘A Sketch of Jerusalem,” &c. &c. WRATISLAW, Rev. A. H., M.A., Head Master of King Edward's School, 
MARGOLIOUTH, Rev. M., LL.D., Ph.D., &e. Bary St. Edmunds. 1 
M‘CAUL, Rev. J. B., of the British Museum, Chaplain to the Bishop of | WRIGHT, Rev. C. H. H., Author of “The Book of Genesis, in Hebrew, | 
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The arrangements made justify the expectation that, for the purposes of a popular Dictionary of the Bible, | 
this new Work will surpass every other that yet been produced, The aim of the Conductors will be to convey | 
the most.scientific information in a form so simple and intelli ible, and at the same time so interesting and attractive, | 
as to render the Work one in general request in the family circle, and to bring home to the minds of the peoplea 
great variety of matters elucidatory of Holy Scripture. The great success which has attended the issue of the first 
Part is a most satisfactory proof that the anticipations of the Publishers were fully warranted, 

Among the peculiar advantages of CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY, as compared’ 
with other similar works, we may mention these :— 


1, It explains every word in the Bible requiring explanation. FULLY EXECUTED; FULLY ILLUSTRATING EasTeey Lire and Mav. || 
All words are alplabetically arranged in their FAMILTAR ENGLISH NERS. AND BIBLE SCENES AND ANTIQUITIRBS. | 
FORMS, and not in Hebrew Forms, thus rendering the work much 8. The Maps will be 8, extending over the whole range of | 
more valuable for purposes of reference. Bible Lands. : 
2. The literal meaning of proper names is given. 9, Considerable space will be devoted to Biblical Interpretation, It. | 
3. Every word is accentuated. cluding the elucidation of diffieult and obscure passages. 1 
4. AN) obsolete words are included. 10, All matters bearing on the Evidences of Religion will be treated 
&, The figurative and typical senses of words are given. of at length, so that the purchaser of this work may be in possession 
6. Copious References are given to passages on which the Articles are of an armoury of weapons against infidelity in all its modern forms. 
founded, thus constituting.the Work an Index to the Bible, as well 11. The Editorial supervision is such as to furnish a guarantee of the 
as a Dictionary of its Contents. entire freedom of the Work from the doctrinal unsoundness of some 
7. Tut ENGRAVINGS wit BE NUMEROUS, ACCURATE, AND BEAUTI- similar publications, as well as from all party bias. 











“Our enterprising friends, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, have just issued the first number of a new ‘ Illustrated Bible Dictionary,’ which 
bids fair to secure for itself a deservedly wide circulation. Such a book will be a most valuable help to the private Bibla Student. We strongly 
recommend our Sunday scholars to enter their names as subscribers for it.”~ Church of England Sunday School Monthly Magazine. 

“We would specially recommend to our readers’ notice ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary,’ the first part of which isjust issued. It promises 
to be an admirableas well as unprecetentedly cheap work.”—Christian World. 

* So far, the design has been admirably carried out, and the extremely reasonable price at which the Dictionary is published, wil! place it within 
the reach of almost the most limited means. The work is copiously illustrated, and is clearly and legibly p:inted.”— Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

“Itseeks to elucidate Biblical subjects—to impart information concerning them in a simple, interesting style, which shall make the work oné 
of reference by the family circle. It is i‘lustrated with numerous engravings, and the letter-press is good.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“In point of arrangement the work is excellent: and it is printed In a fire, clear type, and illustrated with many engravings. Maps are also to 
be given from time to time, as occasion demands. We cordially recommend the Bible Dictionary to our readers.”—Belfast News Letter’. 
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JOHN SULLIVAN; 
oR, 
A SEARCH FOR “THE OLD RELIGION.” 
— 
Il.—THE BIBLE CLOSED. 
Rocers felt a natural anxiety to learn the 
result of Father Jerome's visit, and it was not 
long before he embraced an opportunity of again 
calling upon Sullivan. The next afternoon 
afforded him a leisure hour, and he gladly 
turned his steps once more towards the sick 
man’s cottage. 

The poor Irishman had lost nothing of his 
warmth of feeling for Rogers’s past kindness. 
He had told Father Jerome that he could not 
bring himself to shut the door in his visitor's 
face; and the priest, who was less violent and 
arbitrary than many of his class, felt too much 
confidence in his own powers to stoop to insist 
upon his exelusion. He limited himself to a 
solemn warning against the unguarded use of 
the Bible, and obliged Sullivan to give him some 
pledges on this point. 

Hence, while Rogers found his friend still 
cordial in his expressions of thankfulness, he 
found him also under some constraint when the 
reading of the Scriptures was proposed. “I 
have promised Father Jerome,” said he, “to 
consider carefully what he said to me, and that, 
for a week at least, or until I see him again, I 
will not read, or hear, any more of your Bible. 
So, for to-day, and for a few days more, you 
must put that book in your pocket.” 

Most unwillingly did Rogers comply with 
this request ; but he was curious to hear what 
Father Jerome had said, and by what reasonings 
he had enforced his injunction that the Word 
of God should be excluded from an inquiry con- 
cerning the way of salvation. Partly, indeed, 
he was able to surmise this, for his experience, 
during four years, as a Scripture Reader, had 
brought him repeatedly into contact with 
Romian Catholics, and he had grown accustomed 
to their modes of argument. To meet them, 
also, with preparedness, he had possessed himself 
of two or three popular manuals of the Romish 
controversy, and felt no fear of his ground in 
any ordinary encounter. Nor was Sullivan 
entirely ignorant of these questions. When a 
youth, at home in Ireland, the priest of his 
parish had taken much notice of him, had pro- 





Maynooth College, and had given him 


preparatory instruction. But this prospect 
vanished, the priest died, and poor Sullivan, 
disappointed and unhappy, came to seek his 
fortune in England. 

In answer to the inquiries of Rogers, he said, 
“Well, as nearly as I can remember, what 
Father Jerome urged amounted to this :—He 
desired me to lo6k around, and to observe the 
multitude of sects abounding on every side. 
‘Just over the way,’ he said, ‘you see a little 
chapel, where some people who call themselves 
Baptists meet. These people deem infant baptism 
sinful ; and, in their view, ninety or ninety-five 
in every hundred of those who call themselves 
Christians have never been really baptised. 
Well, these people insist upon it, that their 
notions are all found in the Bible. But, a 
hundred yards further, you come to a much 
larger chapel, belonging to the Independents. 
These people baptise their children, and they 
say that infant baptism is warranted by the 
Bible. On the opposite side there is another 
place of worship, occupied by the Methodists. 
These baptise their children like the Indepen- 
dents ; why, then, cannot they unite with them, 
and form one community? Oh, because they 
are Arminians, and believe that Arminianism 
is the religion of the Bible ; while the Indepen- 
dents are Calvinists, and insist upon it that the 
Bible teaches Calvinism. Nay, even in the 
Church of England itself you will find similar 
differences and oppositions ; and still those who 
read the articles in an Arminian sense, and 
those who read them in a Calvinistic one, are 
alike ready to appeal to the Bible as supporting 
their own individual views. Now if, as these 
people insist, the Bible thus teaches all kinds o: 
opposing and conflicting doctrines, ask yourself 
if it ever could have been God’s intention that 
human beings should learn their religion from 
its pages?’ And he then read me a passage, I 
think out of one of the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, which said that ‘ God is not the author 
of confusion, but of peace, in all the churches of 
the saints.’ ” 

“Well,” said Rogers, “I have heard some- 
thing like this once or twice before. But I sup- 
pose that Father Jerome forgot to tell you that 
nearly all Protestant Christians, whether in the 
Church or out of it, have a substantial agree- 
ment on all the main doctrines of Christianity. 


the Prayer-book of the Church ; which they 
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could not do if there was not an agreement on 
all the fundamental points of the Christian 
faith. Many Dissenters, too, find no difficulty 
in using the Prayer-book ;\ and formerly, in 
the commencement of many of the Dissenting 
chapels, it was a common thing to provide that 
the minister should hold the first twelve articles 
of the Church of England. tnd, after al, it is 
not in Protestant countries only that these 
divisions exist. The quarrels which took place 
a century ago, between the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists in the Romish Church, were far more 
bitter, and carried to greater lengths, than any 
that we now know in England. But when 
Father Jerome had thus shown you the uncer- 
tainty and the peril which, according to his 
view, ‘attends a reliance on Holy Scripture as a 
rule of faith, what did he unge upon you as a 
safer way !—‘ the Church,’ I suppose +” 

“Yes,” said Sullivan; “but he particularly 
dwelt upon the probability, or vather, the 
certainty, that the Old Religion, as he called it— 
the religion which had endured from the very 
times of the apostles themselves—must be a 
safer guide-than a faith, or, as he termed it, ‘a 
heresy,’ which was never heard of till the days 
of Heary VILL and Anue Boleyn.” 

“Father Jerome ought to know better,” said 
Rogers, “than to use so fallacious, or rather, so 
false an argument. He well knows that Henry 
VIII. had nothing to do with framing either the 
articles or the liturgy of the Church of England. 
But as to what he calls ‘the Old Religion,’ I 
should be glad to know how he can, offer you 
anything older than the New Testament ; which, 
as you will recollect, is what I constantly 
endeavour to bring before you. When I place 
before you the very words of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, I do offer you ‘the Old 
Religion ;’ and if I were to bring any charge 
against Father Jerome and his Church,—which 
you know I have abstained from doing,—it 
would be that that Church is a great deal too 
modern ; in short, that it is not old enough.” 

“Yes,” said Sullivan. .“I thought that you 
would say so; but then, you know, Father 
Jerome denies that you or I can find our religion 
safely from the Bible. He observed to me, that 
every man needed a creed ; an outline—a short 
and plain statement of what he believed; and 
he asked me in what part of the Bible I found 
such a creed; or whether I supposed that I was 
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creatures. 


creeds and standards até with ws, and not with 


a document in which William the Conqueror 





competent to find out and put together a system 


or outline of belief, or oreed, for myself? Of 
course, I owned that such a task would be 
entirely beyond me; and he asked me then, 
whether it was not clearly necessary for me to 
listen to the Church, and to receive from her 
hands ‘the faith which,’ as St. Jude said, < was 
once delivered to the saints.’” 

“Most assuredly,” said Rogers, “Father 
Jerome was presuming upon your want of 
acquaintance with Church history, or he would 
never have ventured to use such an argument! 
For my own part, I always prefer an appeal to 
Holy Scripture ; because in the guidance of the 
Word ef God we have absolute safety, so far as 
safety is attainable by erring and fallible 
But if any man. insists upon a 
reference to ancient creeds, or the early 
standards of doctrine, I have no objection to 
such a reference ; knowing full well that those 


the Church of Rome.” 

“ How can you say 80?” exclaimed Sullivan 
“Ts it not a matter of absolute certainty, that the 
Protestant Church in England, and I suppose 
the Protestant Churches everywhere else, began 
about three hundred years ago, in the days, I 
mean, of Luther and Calvin? Is there any 
question, that before that time all England, and 
indeed, all Europe, for fifteen hundved years, had 
belonged to the Catholic Churech—the Church 
of which Father Jerome is a priest? I thought 
that the fact that his Church is the old Church, 
and yours the new or modern one, was one 
which nobody thought of denying.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Rogers; “you 
will find, if you look a little further, that you 
are deceived by mere names, and outward 
appearances. It is, no doubt, quite true that all 
Europe, in the Middle Ages, bowed . almost 
implicitly to the authority of Rome, and 
received obediently whatever the Pope and the 
bishops set before them. But when we re 
member the extreme ignorance of the laity in 
those days, aud that they neither had any 
books to read, nor any ability to read even the 
few which then existed, we. shall feel little sur- 
prise that the great bulk of mankind in these 
European countries received without doubting 
whatever the priests, who were the only men 
who could read and write, chose to tell them. 
I remember once seeing, in a museum at Rouen, 


had made his mark! Why, then, should we in 
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these ee when 0 large | a one of the | 


should we now + Wild anything upon the ‘faith, 


chose to tell. them can have no weight in decid- 


care, must be that of the first ages, when the 
fiends and disciples of the apostles were still 


Roman world there was an amount of éducation 
and intelligence which,was quite unknown in 
the Middle Ages,” 

“Well, but,’ asked Sullivan, “is there any 
question that the bishops and clergy of the 
Middle Ages received their faith from the early 
Church, and handed it dows .o us, just as they 
themselves received it ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied Rogers; “ there is 
great doubt, and more than doubt, on this very 
point. In fact, this is the very question at issue 
between the Protestants and what you call the 
Catholic Church. The Protestants sey, and I 


the Middle Ages without corruption. That such 
attempts to corrupt the faith would be made, 


Epistle (ii, 1-3). 
really to accept and follow ‘the Old Religion,’ 
our wisest course must be to seek for that old 
religion in the writings of the apostles them- 
selves; or, if you please, in the whols existing 
records of the primitive Church.” 

“Ah, but then Father Jerome will say, and I 
think he will say truly, that it is absurd for 
such a one as me to pretend to find a religion 
for myself, or to construct a system of belief out 
of such writings as those of St. Paul, St. Peter, 
St. John, and the rest of the apostles. He will 
tell me that all this was done ages ago by great 
men, holy men, whose ofiice it ‘was to make 
creeds and liturgies for us; and that my only 
safe course is to walk in the way which they 
have thus made for me, and not to be. desirous 
to find bye-paths for myself.” 

“Well,” said Rogers, “if that be the ground 
on which ‘he ‘prefers ‘to stand, be it so. I have 
told you again and again, that God’s own Word 
is the only sure und infallible foundation. But, 
if Father Jeroine objects to this, and insists on 
nba yess. 





believe they truly say, that the early faith of the | 
Church was not handed down by the Cliurch of | 
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living, and when in ‘the great cities of the | 





taking his stand of the faith of. the early 
Ohnreb, or what he calls ‘the Old Religion, I 
will not shrink from that appeal. And I warn 


the ignorant faith, of men who could not write | You that it will not answer the expectations 
their own, names? Surely, the fact that they | which he has taught: you to indulge. 
believed anything which the priests of Rome | 


There is 
no one fact in all history, sacred or profane, 
more capable of convincing proof than this— 


ing our belief. The only true and real ‘old | that the faith of the Chureh of Rome. ia the 
Church’ about whose faith we need have any | presetit day is not the faith which was held by 


the early Church. In place of being, as its 
advocates pretend, ‘the Old Religion,’ it is a 
system which crept in by slow degrecs, hundreds 
of years after the time of the apostles.” 

“Surely,” said Sullivan, “you must be wrong. 
You must be asserting what you cannot prove. 
I am sure that it is the universal belief of all 
with whom I am acquainted that ours is the old 
faith, and that yours is an invention of modern 
times, Do you really mean to deny this?” 

“ Assuredly I do,” said Rogers. “ There is 
nothing of which I feel more certain than that 
my faith is the same, in all its leading features, 
with that which St. Paul preached to. the 
Romans, and St. Peter to them of Asia; and 
that the Remish creed of the present day is the 
growth end invention of later times. Tell 
Father Jerome from me, that I cordially agree 


| with him in wishing to adhere to the old reli- 
| gion, and that I bear always in mind the pro- 


had been fovetold by St. Peter in his Second | 
Surely, then, if we desire | 





phet’s injunction, ‘Stand ye in the ways, and 
see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein, 2nd ye shall find rest for 
your souls’ (Jer. vii 16). But, then, tell him 
also that I firmly believe that I am in the old 
paths, and that it is Ais Church, not mine, which 
has ‘turned away from the truth, and has turned 
to fables.’ ” 

“ Well,” said Sullivan, “I shall be almost 
afraid to repeat. to him such words; but I wish 
to hear what he will say, and therefore I will 
run the risk of making him angry.” 

“Understand me, then,” said Rogers, “and 
let Father Jerome understand also what I mean 
to assert. I say that the religion of the present 
Church of Rome, or what he terms ‘the faith 
of the holy Catholic Church,’ is not the faith 
which was held by the Christians of the apostles’ 
days. I should prove this, if he would allow it, 
by an examination of the writings of the apostles 
themselves, But since he objects to this appeal 
to Scripture, I am not afraid te meet him on his 
owh ground ; and [ say, therefore, that we have 
documents enough to show very clearly what 
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the religion of the early Christians really was ; 
and those documents prove most unquestionably 
that the system set up in 1564, and called ‘the 
Creed of Pope Pius IV.,’ was not the system of 
the early Church. On the contrary, all the 
things which were set forth in that creed, and 
declared to be things the belief in which is 
necessary to salvation, were things which the 
early Christians did not hold—did not believe ; 
but which they would have rejected, just as all 
Protestants do now reject them, as being no part 
of the faith of the Church. In a word, I say, 
and am prepared to prove, that it is the Protes- 


tant faith which is ‘the Old Religion,’ and that | 


the Romish system is the one which may justly 
be charged with novelty.” 

“T don’t know that I shall be able to recollect 
all this,” said Sullivan; “but I'll try. I am 


sure, however, that it will make him very angry. 
And, by-the-bye, let me ask you what will your 
Protestant friends, the Methodists and the Inde- 
pendents, say to this line of argument ?” 
“Say?” said Rogers; “they will say what I 
say, that they will pin their faith on nothing 
But when the question is merely 


but the Bible. 
one of historical fact-—-when we are merely 
asking, What was the religion of the early 
Church in the second and third centuries ? they 
will not object—they never do object—to look 
fairly at the evidence which is produced. Pray 
observe that there is a great difference between 
my adducing the faith of this or that council 
as authoritative, and as binding you to believe the 
same, and my citing the same documents merely 
to prove the fact that the faith of the early 
Church was like ours, rather than like yours. 
You surely see the distinction.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Sullivan, “I see that there is 
a difference ; but what it amounts to, I shall 
better understand as we proceed.” 

(To be continued in our next.) 





SINGULAR ESCAPE FROM DEATIIL, 
DunrtnG the French revolution, an instance of escape 
after condemnation deserves to be mentioned here, 
because the fact is both remarkable and well attested. 
A number of persons were returning back to prison 
after sentence had been passed upon them that they 
were to be guillotined the next morning. They were, 
according to custom, tied together by the hands two 
and two, with a cord, and were escorted by a guard. 
On their way they were met by a woman, who with 
loud cries reclaimed her husband, asserting that he 
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was a good patriot, and had been unjustly condemned, 
and she could bring proofs of his patriotism, known 
to all the world. It so happened that the judge who 
had condemned the prisoners passed by at the mo- 
ment, and hearing the clamours of the woman, 
inquired what could occasion them. This being 
explained, and the judge very happily being in a 
more merciful humour than usual, said that a good 
patriot must not be executed; and if the woman's 
assertion were true, it was very right that her hus. 
band should be released. He accordingly ordered the 
man to be unbound and brought to him, when he 
asked several questions respecting his patriotism, and 
what he had done for the good of the Republic; to 
all which he received answers so satisfactory, that he 
declared him to be a good citizen, unjustly condemned, 
and ordered him to be set at liberty on the spot. 
This affair, as may easily be imagined, soon drew 
a number of people together, so that the prisoners 
were mingled promiscnously with the multitude. The 
companion with whom the man had been yoked, 
finding himself single, and totally unobserved, the 
eyes and attention of all present being now otherwise 
engaged, thought that a favourable opportunity of 
escape was presented ; thrusting, therefore, the hand 
which had the cord round it into his waistcoat, that 
the cord might not be seen, which would have be- 
trayed him, he with great coolness and composure 
made his way through the crowd, as if he had been a 
spectator only, drawn among them by curiosity, 
When he found himself at liberty, he hastened to the 
port, which was not far off, and jumping into a boat, 
ordered the boatman to row in all haste to a place 
which he named at the other end of the port. The 
boatman obeyed, but here a difficulty arose which 
had not immediately occurred to the fugitive—viz., 
that he had not so much asa sou in his pocket to 
pay his fare; for when any man was arrested, what- 
ever money he might have about him, or anything 
else of value, was immediately taken away as confis- 
cated property. What was to be done in a situation 
so embarrassing? He did not lose his presence of 
mind, but, feeling in his pocket, said, with a well- 
affected surprise, that it was very unlucky, but he 
had not brought his purse, and had not any money with 
him. The boatman began to swear and make a great 
outcry, saying that this was a mere excuse, that he 
was @ cheat, and wanted to make him work without 
being paid. The fugitive then, as if a sudden recol- 
lection had struck him, put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out the cord, from which during the passage 
he had contrived to disengage it. ‘* Here, my friend,” 
said he, ‘take this. I by no means wish to cheat 
you. I cannot tell you how it has happened thatI 
have come out without money ; but this cord, if you 
will accept it, is worth more than your fare.” ‘Oh, 
yes, yes—take it,” said a number of other boatmen 
who were standing by. ‘The citizen is right: the 
cord is a good cord, and worth triple your fure, I 
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don’t believe he meant to cheat; he looks like an 
honest citizen.” The boatman took the advice, and 


accepted the cord, and the liberated victim walked | 


off to the house of a friend in the neighbourhood, | 
where he remained concealed the rest of the day. | 
When night came he made his escape from the town, | 


Herod having slain all the Sanhedrim, except two, 
in the first year of his reign (B.c. 37), resolved to 
atone for it by rebuilding and beautifying the temple. 
This he was more inclined to do, both from the peace 
which he enjoyed, and the decayed state of the edi- 
fice; for besides the common ravages of time, it had 








his friend furnishing him with money and other | suffered considerably by the hands of enemies, since 
necessaries for his journey; nor had many days that part of Jerusalem was the strongest, and, con- 
elapsed before he was safe out of the Republic, and ' sequently, the last resort of the inhabitants in times 
thus his life was providentially spared. of extremity. After employing two years in pre- 
paring the materials for the work (in which one 
thousand wagons and ten thousand artificers were 
THE THREE TEMPLES. employed, besides one thousand priests to direct the 
Tux temple of Solomon retained its pristine splen- works), the temple of Zerubbabel was pulled down, 
dour but thirty-three years, when it was plundered | | B.C. 17, and forty-six years before the first passover 
by Shishak, king of Egypt (1 Kings xiv. 25, 26).| of his ministry. Although this temple was fit for 
After this period it underwent sundry profanations | | divine worship in nine years and a half, yet a great 
and pillages, and was, at length, utterly destroyed by | many labourers and artificers were still employed in 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Bibylon (a.m. 3416, B.c. | carrying on the outbuildings all, the time of our 
588), after having stood, according to Usher, four hun- | Saviour’s abode on earth, and even to the time of 
dred and twenty-four years, three months, and eight | Gessius Florus as governor of Judea. The sense, 
days. After lying in ruins for fifty-two years, the | therefore, of the Jews’ language (John ii. 20) is, 
foundations of the second temple were laid by Zerub- | « Forty and six years has this temple been in building, 
babel, and by the Jews who had availed themselves of | and wilt thou rear it up in three days?” 
the privilege granted by Cyrus, and returned to; The temple rebuilt by Herod was consider- 
Jerusalem (Ezra i. 1; ii. 1; iii. 8). | ably larger than that of Zerubbabel, as that of 
They had not proceeded far, however, before they | Zerubbabel was larger than Solomon's; for whereas 
were obliged to desist, on account of an order from the second temple was seventy cubits long, sixty 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia, which had been procured | broad, and sixty high, this was one hundred 
through the misrepresentations of the Samaritans | cubits long, seventy broad, and one hundred high. 
and others (chap, iv. 1). During fifteen years the | The porch was raised to the height of one hundred 
| work stood still; but in the second year of Darius | cubits, and was extsnded fifteen cubits beyond each 
they re- commenced their labours, and on the third, | side of the rest of the building. All the Jewish 
day of the month Adar, in the sixth year of Darius, | writers praise this temple exceedingly for its beauty, 
| it was finished and dedicated (Ezra vi. 15, 16), | and the costliness of its workmanship, for it was 
twenty-one years after it was begun (B.c. 515). The built of white marble, exquisitely wrought, and with 
dimensions of this temple in breadth and height were ‘stones of large dimensions, some of them twenty- 
double those of Solomon's. | five cubits long, eight cubits high, and twelve cubits 
The weeping of the people at the laying of the thick. ‘To these there is, no doubt, a reference in 
foundation thereof (Ezra iii. 12, 18), and the diminu- Mark xiii. 1 and Luke xxi. 5. The vast sums 
tive manner in which they spoke of it, when com- , which Herod laid out in adorning this structure, 
pared with the first one (Hagg. ii. 3), were not occa- , gave it the most magnificent and imposing appear- 
sioned by its inferiority in size, but in glory. It ance. 
wanted the five principal things which invested it, ‘ Its appearance,” says Josephus, ‘ had everything 
with glory, viz.— that could strike the mind and astonish the sight ; 
The ark and mercy-seat ; for it was on every side covered with solid plates of 
The Shekinah, or visible symbol of the Divine gold, so that when the sun rose upon it, it reflected 
presence ; such-a strong and dazzling effulgence that the eye of 
The holy fire on the altar ; the beholder was obliged to turn away from it, being 
The Urim and Thummim ; and no more able to sustain its radiance than the splen- 
The spirit of prophecy. | dour of the sun.” To strangers who approached the 
In the year A.M. 3837, this teraple was plundered capital, it appeared, at a distance, like a high moun- 
and profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes, who ordered | tain covered with snow; for where it was not 
the discontinuance of the daily sacrifice, offered decorated with plates of gold, it was extremely white 
swine’s flesh upon the altar, and completely sus- and glistening. This splendid building, however, 
pended the worship of Jehovah (1 Mac. i. 62). which was once the admiration and envy of the 
Thus it continued for three years, when it was world, has for ever passed away, according to our 
repaired and purified by Judas Maceabeus, who blessed Lord's prediction, that there should not 
restored the divine worship, and dedicated it anew. | be left one stone upon another that should not be 
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thrown down (Mark xiii. 2). It was completely 
demolished by the Roman soldiers under Titus, 4.D, 
70, in the same month, and on the same day of the 
month, on which Solomon’s temple was destroyed by 
the Babylonians. 

Concerning the high veneration which the Jews 
cherished for their temple, Dr. Harwood has collected 
some interesting particulars from Philo, Josephus, 
and the writings of Luke. Their reverence. for the 
sacred edifice was such, that rather than witness its 
defilement they would cheerfully submit to death. 
They cou'd not bear the least disrespectful or dis- 
honourable thing to be said of it. The least in- 
jurious slight of it, real or apprehended, instantly 
awakened all the choler of a Jew, and was an affront 
never to be forgiven. Our Saviour, in the course 
of his public instructions, said, ‘‘ Destroy this tem- 
ple, and in three days I will raise it up” (John ii, 
19). This was construed into a contemptuous dis- 
respect, designedly thrown out against the temple, 
His words instantly descended into the heart of the 
Jews, and kept rankling there for about three years; 
for upon his trial, this declaration, which it was im- 
possible for a Jew ever to forget, was alleged against 
him, as implying the most atrocious guilt and impiety 
(Matt. xxvi. 61). Nor.was the rancour and viru- 
lence, which this expression had occasioned, at all 
softened by all the affecting circumstances of that 
excruciating and wretched death they saw him die; 
even as he hung upon the cross, with infinite triumph, 
scorn, and exultation, they upbraided him with it, 
contemptuously shaking their heads, and saying, 
O thou who cou'dst demolish our temple, and rear 
it up again in all its splendour in the space of three 
days, now save thyself, and descend from the cross 
(Matt. xxvii, 40). 

Their superstitious veneration for the, temple 
further appears from the account of Stephen, 
When his adversaries were baffled and confounded 
by that superior wisdom and those distinguished 
gifts he possessed, they were so exasperated at the 
victory he had gained over them, that they went and 
suborned persons to swear that they had heard him 
speak blasphemy against Moses and against God. 
Having by this charge inflamed the populace, the 
magistrates, and the Jewish clergy, he was _ seized, 
dragged away, and brought before the Sanhedrim, 
Here the false witnesses whom they had procured 
stood up, and said, This person before you is con- 
tinually uttering the most reproachful expressions 
against this sacred place (Acts vi, 13)—meaning 
the temple. This was blasphemy not to be pardoned. 
A judicature composed of high priests and scribes 
would never forgive such impiety, We witness the 
same thing in the case of Paul, when they imagined 
that he had taken Trophimus, an Ephesian, with him 
into the temple, and for which insult they had deter- 
mined to imbrue their hands in his blood (Acts xxi, 
28, &c.). 





Eastern Customs. 
—_+— 
“\ According wato thy word shall all my people be. ruled."—Gon, 
mii.40, The margin has, for ruled, “ kiss.” 

In Psalm ii, 12 it is written, “ Kiss the Son, lest he be 
angry, and ye perish from the way.” Bishop Patrick 
says on this, “ Kiss the Son, that is, submit to him and 
obey him.” Bishop Pococke says, “The Egyptians, on 
taking anything from the hand of a superior, or that is 
sent from him, kiss it; and as the highest respect, put it 
to their foreheads.” 

It is therefore probable that Pharaoh meant that all 
should submit to Joseph, that all should obey him and 
pay him reverence, and that only on the throne he him. 
self would be greatest. 

When a great man eauses a gift to be hanced to an 
inferior, the latter will take it and put it on the right 
cheek, so as to cover the eyes, then on the left, alter 
which he will kiss it, This is done to show the great 
superiority of the donor, and that he on whom. the gift 
is bestowed is his dependent, and greatly reverences 
him, 

When a man of rank is angry with an inferior, the 
latter will be advised to.go and kiss his feet, which he 
does hy touching his feet with his hands and then 
kissing them. 

When the Mahometans meet each other after a long 
absence, the inferior will touch the hand of the superior, 
and tlren kiss it. 

All, then, were to Aiss Joseph, and acknowledge him 
as their ruler. 








THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Tue Earl of Crawford exhibited great presence of 
mind on the morning that preceded the battle of 
Rocroux, He and some volunteers, accompanied by 
an aide-de-camp, and attended by two orderly dra- 
goons, rode out before day to reconnoitre the situa- 
tion of the enemy, and fell in with one of their 
advanced guards, The sergeant who commanded 
it immediately turned out his men, and_ their 
pieces were presented when the earl first perceived 
them, 

Without betraying the least mark’ of disorder, he 
rode up to the sergeant, and assuming the character 
of a French general, told him in that language that 
there was no occasion for such ceremony, Then he 
asked if they had perceived any of the enemy's par- 
ties; and being answered in the negative, ‘‘ Very 
well,” said he; “be upon your guard; and if you 
should be attacked, I will take eare that you shall 
be supported.” So saying, he and his company re- 
tired. before the sergeant could recoyer himself from 
the surprise occasioned by this unexpected address. 
In all probability he was soon sensible of his mistake, 
for the incident was the same day publicly mentioned 
in the French army. The Prince Tiugray, an officer 
in the Austrian service, having been taken prisoner 
in the battle that ensued, dined with Marshal Saxe, 
who dismissed him on his parole, and desired he 
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would charge himself with a compliment to the Earl 
of Crawford, wishing his lordship joy of being a 
French general, and saying he could not help being 
displeased with the sergeant, for not procuring him 
the honour of his lordship’s company to dinner. 











LOST PROPERTY INGENIOUSLY DISCOVERED. 
Some time in 1820 or 1811, Robert Peter, manager of 
Messrs. Renny and Co.’s flax spinning-mill, Arbroath, 
Scotland, was deputed to pay the servants their 
wages on & Friday evening; and after doing so, there 
still remained ‘in the cash-box a quantity of silver, 
and two £1 notes, which, for safety, he pat into a 
small aperture below the counting-house floor, ori- 
ginally designed for that purpose; but next morn- 
ing was surprised to find the notes missing. With 
many persons such an ineident would have thrown 
suspicion upon the individuals employed; but Peter 
had some discretion, and he thought that had they 
been stolen, the silver must have accompanied them. 
He therefore concluded they had been carried off by 
rats, the mill at that time being infested by them ; 
but where the notes had been carried, remained to 
be discovered; to ascertain which, he took a very 
ingenious mode: he wound on the pirn of a weaver’s 
shuttle a hank of fine thread, drawing the end of it 
through the eye of the shuttle, and then attached to 
it a piece of paper the same size and colour of the 
notes; these ‘being pub into the aperture, were 
left till next morning, when it appeared that the 
paper had gone to pay its respeets to the notes, as 
the pirn was’about half run down. Then by lifting 
a plank here and there, and following the thread, 
he at last arrived at a store-house, where he found 
his lost property. 





REFLECTIONS ON ISAAC'S MEDITATION. 

“And Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the 
eventide.”—Gen, xxiv. 63, 
Tr is evening; a glorious Orientalsun, which has been 
diffusing its powerfal raya. over one of the fairest 
countries on earth, has just hidden his face below the 
horizon. All iscalm; nothing is to be heard saye, 
perhaps, the distant bleating of sheep and the twitter- 
ing of birds, still lingering among the branches of the 
trees, warbling out a farewell to the departing day- 
light, and a tribute of praise to the bounteous Giver 
of good. 

A young man is slowly walking among the fragrant 
trees and flowers which deck the happy Eastern 
clime, anon looking around, admiring the beauties of 
Nature, and breaking out into expressions of grati- 
tude to that beneficent Being who made the beauteous 
earth and all things therein. 

If we glance over the circumstances in connec- 
tion with the history of this young man, we may 
coe gain some clue to the subject of his medita- 
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Ilis father, the faithful Abraham, has. been called 
out of his.own family and country to be a stranger in 
the land of Canaan. Blest on account of his obedi- 
ence and trust in God, he has attained great wealth 
and an honourable position among the surrounding 
tribes. But unwilling that his family should unite 
with the heathenish Canaanites, he has sent his trusty 
servant Eliezer to obtain a wife for his son Isaac 
among his own kindred. 

Pending the result of this mission, Tsaac is taking 
a solitary walk in the fields to meditate at eventide. 
His mind probably reverts to the promise made by 
God to his father that in him should “ all the fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed,” He contemplates the 
numerous manifestations ef Divine favour shown to 
Abraham ; then, perhaps, he thinks of the merciful} 
intervention of Ged when he lay bound on the altar 
of Mount Moriah, ready to be offered up as a sacrifice 
by the faithful patriarch, who believed that if his 
only son were taken away, “God was able to raise 
him up, even from the dead.” His thoughts might 
then go back to the promise that his descendants 
should be as the sand on the sea-shore in multitude, 
and should be the possessors of the Iand in which he 
was now sojourning. TIiis heart is full of trust in the 
accomplishment of these promises. He knows that that 
God who has hitherto been his protection, and who 
has blessed him in so many special ways, will still 
protect him and be his guide through life. He is 
not in a state of feverish excitement as to the result 
of Eliezer’s journey; he is not walking in the fields 
anxiously awaiting his return ; but with a mind con- 
fident in the kind purposes of the Almighty towards 
him, he is quietly pondering over God's goodness, and 
perhaps contemplating the import of the promise 
that in him should “ all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 

AN INFIDEL’S EXPERIENCE, 

Ix a conversation which the Rev. Mr. Innes had 
with an infidel on his sick-bed, he told him that 
when he was taken ill he thought he would rely on 
the general mercy of God; that as he had never 
done anything very bad, he hoped all would be well. 
“ Bat as my weakness increased,” he added, ‘I be- 
gan to think, Is not God a just being as well as 
merciful? Now what reason have I to think he will 
treat me with mercy and not with justice? and if I 
am treated with justice,” he said with much emotion, 
“where am 1?” 

“T showed him,” says Mr. Innes, * that this was 
the very difficulty the Gospel was sent to remove, as 
it showed how mercy could be exercised in perfect 
consistency with the strictest demands of justice, 
while it was bestowed through the atonement made 
by Jesus Ohrist. After explaining this doctrine, 
and pressing it on his attention and acceptance, one 
of the last things he said to me before leaving him 
was, ‘ Well, I believe it must come to this. I con- 
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fess I see here a solid footing to rest on, which, on 
my former principles, I could never find.’” 








NIGHT AND DAY. 
“ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
Ps, xxx. 5. 
Upon my couch I restless lay, 
Oft wondering when return of day 
Would chase the weeping hours away, 
With troubles rife. 


Affiictive scenes did o’er me steal, 

Sorrow impressed me with her seal, 

Most keenly was I made to feel 
The woes of life. 


Grief-burdened clouds my mind opprest, 
And care-wing’d thought disturbed my rest, 
High rose the tumult of my breast 

That dark, dark night. 


Day broke at length, serene and clear ; 
Joy lighted up my soul, most drear ; 
I wiped away the ling’ring tear, 
For all was bright. 
The morning came ; its cheerful smile 
Did all my griefs and cares beguile ; 
For joy like this, methought the while, 
I’d weep again. 
This hope-inspiring truth proceeds 
From God to man (whose heart oft blecds) ; 
Just as the day the night succeeds, 
Joy follows pain. 








Mothers’ Pepartment. 


MAXIMS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 
‘When the ground is soft and gentle, it is time to sow 

the seed; when the branch is tender, we can train it 

easiest; when the stream is small, we can best turn its 
course. 

1. Brarn to train your children from the cradle. 
From their earliest infancy inculcate the necessity of 
obedience—instant, unhesitating obedience. Obedience 
is very soon understood even by an infant. Read 
Prov. xxii. 6; Eph. vi. 1, 2; Col. iii. 20. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your 
children understand that you mean exactly what 
you say. Gen. xviii. 19; 1 Sam. iii. 18; 1 Tim. 
iii. 4, 

8. Never give them anything because they cry 
for it. ; 

4, Seldom threaten ; and be always careful to keep 
your word. Lev, xix.3; Prov. xix. 18; xxiii. 13, 
14. 

5. Never promise them anything unless you are 
quite sure you can give them what you promise, 

6. Always punish for wilful disobedience, but 
never punish in a passion. Be calm, yet decisive. 
Prov. xiv. 29; xvi. $2. 

7. Do not be always correcting your children; and 
never use violent or terrifying punishments. A boy 
had been guilty of lying and stealing. His father 
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talked with him on the greatness of his sin, told him 
he must punish him, represented to him the conse- 
quences of sin as far worse than his present punish- 
ment, and then chastised him. These means were 
made a blessing to the child, and from that time he 
shunned both falsehood and dishonesty. A few angry 
words and violent blows would have produced no 
such effect. Prov. xiii. 24; xxii, 15; xxix. 15; 
Eph. vi. 4. 

8. On no account allow them to do at one time 
what you have forbidden under the same circum- 
stances at another. Exod. xx, 12; Prov. vi. 20—22, 

9. Teach them early to speak the truth on alt occa- 
sions. If you allow them to deceive in smal/ matters, 
they will soon do it in greater, till all reverence for 
truth is lost. Prov. xii. 19, 22. 

10. Be very careful what company your children 
keep. “He that walketh with wise men shall be 
wise : but a companion of fools shall be destroyed,” 
Prov. xiii. 20. 

11. Make your children useful as soon as they are 
able, and find employment for them as far as possible. 
Prov. x. 4; xviii. 9; xix. 15; 2 Thess. iii. 10. 

12. Teach your children not to waste anything; 
to be clean and tidy; to sit down quietly and in good 
order to their meals; to take care of their clothes; to 
have ‘‘a place for everything, and everything in its 
place.” John vi. 12; 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 

18. Never suffer yourself to be amused by an im- 
modest action; nor, by:a smile, encourage those 
seeds of evil which, unless destroyed, will bring forth 
the fruits of vice and misery. Eph. v. 11, 12. 

14. Encourage your children to do well; show 
them you are pleased when they do well. Prov. i, 
8, 9. 

15. Teach your children to pray by praying with 
and for them. Maintain the worship of God in your 
family, if you desire his blessing to descend on you and 
yours. Josh. xxiv. 15; Psa. ci. 2. 

16. Impress upon: their minds that ETERNITY is 
before them, and that those only are truly wise who 
secure eternal blessings. Say, My child, what concerns 
you most, what I am most anxious about, is not what 
you are to be or to possess here, for a little while; 
but what you are to be and to have for ever! Deut. 
vi. 7; Matt. xix. 14; 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

17. Above all, let parents be themselves what they 
would wish their children to be; for it is only by 
the power of the Gospel of Christ in our own hearts 
that we shall be enabled to bring up our children for 
God. 








DIVINE GUIDANCE NEEDED, 
Tue sling and the stone would have been useless had 
not the Spirit of God guided the hand of David ; and 
in like manner the Christian must feel convinced 
that the various means which are allowed him of 
contending - with sin are only efficacious because it 
is God which worketh in him, to will and to do. 
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EpITORIAL- CONVERSATIONS’ WITH CLITHEROR,. J. M, 
W, W. L, H, H. K., BR. G, Jonn La G., anv 


OTHERS, 


CHAPTER. XXIX. 

P. How. was.it that, Noah denounced; a curse upon 
Canaan, the youngest son of Ham, although Canaan did 
not commit the. offence ? .Was not Noah himself the 
chief transgressor ?_ (Gen. ix. 25,) 

ip. As no censure is expressed at the conduct of 
Noah, we may presume tliat Noah’s transgression was 
undesigned. He had recently planted a vine, and pro- 
bably sought to satiate his thirst, not knowing the’ int 
toxicating effects prodticed by a free use of the juice’of 
the grape. Tn this’opinion we are confirmed ty observ+ 
ing that the language of Noah was not tlie language of 
anger, bub words of prophetic power, which could only 
liave been uttered under a: Divine inflnence:, Therefore; 
although uttering’ a. maledietion; he was, not giving 
utterance to his own: displeasure, but was. announcing 
the will of Gods in. reference to the. future. history of 
those nations that would spring from the descendants of 
Ham. We must also observe that the nations denounced 
were not punished for the’sin of their progenitor Ham, 
but for their own. sins, and this punishment did not 
overtake them until they had filled up the measure of 
their iniquity. Some of the descendants were free from 
the national guilt, and were, consequently; free from, the 
national punishment, as‘seemin the persons-of Abimelech 
and Melchizedek, both:of whom were Canaanites. ‘Tlie 
persons who’ were to’ bear the’ curse were: persons: who 
would deserve the curse; 

Tt may be-asked, Wow could this be a punishment to 
Ham, who wasthe,first offender’? His punishment con- 
sisted not in bodily. suffering, but possibly in mental 
agony, arising from the prospect of the. dishonour and 
of the afilictions that; would. fall: upon his, deseendants; 
he was, we may imagine, chastened by the; veil.of futurity 
being drawn aside, so as:to give hinv an extended view of 
the condition’ of his wicked and dégraded offspring, A 
portion of the punishment denounced upon the Canaan- 
ites overtook them about 800° years’ after the utterance 
of Noah’s prophecy, when the descendants of Shem’ slew 
thirty of the Canaanitish kings, took possession of’ their 
land, and.either. destroyed: the idolatrous and’ polluted 
inhabitants of the country,,or, rendered them tributary. 

FT. What are we to widerstand: by non-essentials in 
religion ? 

Ep. Those things whicli are not necessary to our sal- 
vation; and upon these; therefore; pious men) without 
relinquishing’ their’ piety, can agree’ to differ—such as 
sitting or kneeling when receiving the sacrament; the 

“dress worn by the officiating ministers; and varions 
matters pertaining to church government. 

F, How. could.one. window supply. the.ark with light 
and air? (Gen. vi. 16.) 

Ep. The window was most probably made. in, the 
sloping roof, and consisted of boards’ moving: on: a pivot, 
by which means the light and the-air might be admitted 
and the rain excluded. Sonie learned men are’of opinion 
that although there was-only one window, this window, 
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or window beard, extended the entire length of the roof, 
and this would afford light to the whole ark, 

F. How am I to distinguish between the dictates of 
am; enlightened conscience and the teaching of the 
Spirit 2 

Ep. Conscience is that moral sense or capacity by 
which we feel the distinction, between right and wrong, 
Its office is to direct our desires and our actions accord- 
ing.to the will of God; and there is, in every healthy 
conscience, a certain feeling of disorder when its dictates 
are not obeyed. Its duty is to urge men to be what 
they, ought to be, and to do what they ought to do, in 
order that our actions may be in harmony with truth 
and justice. Conscience is'the voice of God in the soul 
of man, but this blessing has been perverted by the fall, 
and therefore, like other! gifts, needs to be rectified by 
the influence of: the Holy Spirit, When, therefore, the 
dictates: of- conscience:are-in acoordance. with the will of 
the Creator, as, revealed. iw Scripture, we may presume 
that, this. conformity. has. been effected by the work of 
the Holy, Spirit; and as God. directs us to. duties, and 
guides us. in: the discharge.of them, by the medium of 
a rectified conscience, we see no necessity for seeking to 
distinguish between the influence of the Holy Spirit and 
the dictates of an enlightened conscience. 

Ep. A correspondent describes himself’ as a “Lost 
Sinner.” While life is continued, we are unwilling to 
regard him as‘a “Jost sinner” The continuation of life, 
notwithstanding his’ fearful state of demerit, is: to be 
regarded’ as’ a voice’ frome God’ calling Him to repent= 
ance. 

Ep. We thank H. K. for his letter, 
will receive due:consideration. 

Ep. Our correspondent Q; has mistaken our mode of 
reply. We gave the refuiation of the errors mentioned 
in: his: letter, without for a moment. supposing that. he 
had! personally, fallen. into those: errors, We were led, to 
suppose that he. sought the information for the guidance 
of others, and not on: his.own aecount; and we are pleased 
to discover that we were correct in our favourable 
opinion, 

F. “ Thou wilt not leave my soul im hell; neither wilt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.” Please 
explain: this: 

Ep. Phe Holy One spoken of by the propliet is 
Christ: His soul was not to remain in Aadesyov the 
place of departed spirits; nor was his body to remain 
long enough’ in the grave to be subject todecay. In the 
Hast, the bodies of buried persons, it is said; begin to 
suffer decomposition.on the fourth day, Our Lord re- 
mained. in.the:grave.only,a portion of three days, and 
by. his, speedy, return to this: scene of his benevolent 
labours we-know that both prophecies were fulfilled. 

TF, What is-meant by “There is nothing new under 
the sun ?” 

Ep, In Nature there are no changes. The appear- 
ances that happen now have also-happened in generations 
that are past; and in the moral world there are no 
changes. Men are subjevt to the same passions and to 
the‘ same infftences as they were in the days of old: 
human nature is ever the same. 

F. “So-lie giveth his beloved sleep.” Does the word 
* beloved” refer to “ sleep,” or is it a term to denote 
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the persons whom God regards with his favour ?—Ps. 
exxvii. 2. an 

Ep. We think it refers to the persons, and not to the 
gift. Dean Trench renders the passage thus—* He 
giveth his beloved in sleep ;” that is, even while they 
sleep he provides for their need, and they know not 
how. The fatherhood of God extends over his children 
by night and by day: when quietly resting on their 
beds, as well as when engaged in the busy cares of life. 
{The correspondent who kindly suggested some em- 

ployment for the Coventry ribbon weavers will oblige 

us by sending his address. ] 








VALUE OF TRUTH. 

TueE famous Spanish general, Ambrose Spinola, pass- 
ing through Paris in 1604, had the honour of supping 
with Henry the Fourth. Towards the end of the 
entertainment, the king having asked what particular 
operations he meant to pursue in the next campaign, 
Spinola gave him a faithful relation of his intentions, 
telling how and when he would begin, where he 
would construct a bridge on the Scheldt, to lead over 
his army, and where he proposed to erect a small fort. 
In a word, he did not omit the minutest circumstance. 
Henry, who was interested for the Dutch, imme- 
diately wrote to the Prince of Orange an account of 
all that he had heard, telling him that he must take 
everything in quite a contrary sense, as it was not 
probable that Spinola, who was suspicious of him, 
would have disclosed his real designs. This able 
general, however, did everything that he had said. 
He had been free with Henry, only because he was 
persuaded that the monarch would not believe him. 
On this account that prince afterwards said, ‘* Others 
deceive me by speaking falsehood, but Spinola has 
deceived me by telling the truth.” 








REJOICING IN AFFLICTION. 
In the vault through which persons pass to the church 
of Clement, was a man named Servulus, poor in 
earthly goods, rich towards God—who had been worn 
out by long illness; for from childhood to the end 
of life, he was lame in all his limbs. He could not 
stand, he could not even sit upright in his bed, nor 
raise his hand to his mouth, nor turn himself from 
one side to the other. His mother and brother were 
always with him to wait upon him, and whatever he 
received in alms he distributed to the poor. He could 
not read, but he had purchased a Bible. He received 
all pious men as guests, who read to him constantly 
out of the Scriptures. And thus, without being able 
to read, he became acquainted with the whole Bible. 
Amidst all his pains, he endeavoured to thank God, 
and to spend the day, and portions of the night, in 
praising him. When he felt himself near death, he 
begged his visitors to stand near him, and sing psalms 
with him in expectation of his approaching dissolu- 
tion. And as he was singing with them, he made a 





sudden pause, and exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ Hush! do you 
not hear how the praise of God sounds in heaven?” 
Thus saying, his happy spirit departed from the body, 








“FREELY YE HAVE RECEIVED, FREELY GIVE,” 
A New ZEALAND girl was brought over to England 
to be educated, and became a true Christian. When 
she was about to return, some of her playmates endea- 
voured to dissuade her. ‘They said, “ Why go back 
to New Zealand? You are accustomed to England 
now; you love its shady lanes and clover fields; it 
suits your health; you have found the Saviour here, 
You shall be our sister. Besides, you may be ship. 
wrecked upon the ocean; you may be killed by your 
own people: everybody will have forgotten you.” 
“What!” she said, “do you think that I could 
keep the good news to myself? Do you think that 
I could be content with having obtained pardon, and 
peace, and eternal life myself, and not go and tell 
my dear father and mother how they may get it 
too? I would go, if I had to swim there.” 








Pouths’ Department. 


DARE TO DO RIGHT. 


“T po it for the sake of peace.” This sounds well; 
let us think of its meaning for a moment. Peace, like 
anything else that is valuable, has its eounterfvit. 
The following story may serve to warn our young 
friends of the danger of that peace which is pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of duty. 

Mr. Holroyd was a merchant in the City. Though 
a wealthy man, he conducted his business on a very 
quiet scale, and had only two clerks in his office— 
William Ashley, the senior and responsible one, and 
Alfred Maddox, the junior. The former was a clear 
man of business, one to make his way with an em- 
ployer, yet unprincipled, only for his own sake careful 
not to commit himself by any act which the law 
could reach. He had hitherto succeeded in disguisi 
his real character; but who can say to any ind 
sin, ‘* Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther?” 

Alfred Maddox was, in the main, anxious to do 
cab a would not prarsrae commit‘a dishonest act; 

ut hi + aim was to keep on terms, at what- 
ever coe with those about bie, freaia not love truth 
for its own sake, else he would not have hesitated 
to make some sacrifice for it. Many minor circum- 
stances had opened his eyes to Ashley’s character, but 
he either winked at them or remonstrated so feebly 
that he might as well have been silent. His mother, 
to whom he often spoke of Ashley’s doings, con- 
tinually urged him to make a stand at once, but his 
invariable answer was, ‘‘ Oh, what's the use of gettin 
intoarow? For the sake of peace, I see, hear, an 
say nothing.” And this leniency drew Ashley on from 
one step to another, and for a time he deceived and 
prevaricated with impunity, 

In the spring of 1860 Mr. Holroyd was in in- 
different health, and resolved to try change of air. 
He left Ashley in charge, but desired both of the 
clerks to write at the intervals he mentioned. During 
his stay in the country, Ashley went on at a greater 
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rate than ever. Sometimes he would absent himself 
for the whole day; sometimes come late, and then 
persuade Maddox to help him a little, to make up for 
lost time. Of course, when he wrote to his master, 
he pretended all was right; and as Maddox inferred 
the same, if he did not actually say so, Mr. Holroyd 
was content. But the hour of retribution was at 
hand. 

“Maddox,” said Ashley, the day before Mr. Hol- 
royd’s expected return, “ { think I shall be off before 
Holroyd comes home. I cannot face him very well.” 

Maddox turned pale, and begged to know what 
was the matter. 

“To tell you the truth,” replied Ashley, “I can’t 
make up the money; and I know he'll stand no 
nonsense.” 

‘What money?” said Maddox in an alarmed tone. 
He thought of his own unfaithfulness to his master 
in tolerating, for his own love of ease, this man’s 
baseness so long. 

“Qh, some money of Holroyd’s. I meant to 
borrow it for a day or two, but I lost it last night, 
at cards. Fool that I was, to put myself in his 

wer! I have always managed matters till now, but 

can’t make this up.” 

“How much is it?” asked Maddox, in a hoarse 
voice. 

© £20,8 

“Oh, Ashley, Ashley, how could you be so wicked?” 

“Wicked? Pshaw! Let’s have none of your 
preaching. Unlucky is the right word.” 

“Surely it’s wicked to steal,” said Maddox, with 
hesitation. 

“It may be,” contemptuously rejoined Ashley; 
“but I have done many things as wicked as this, 
and you know of them, too; so don’t turn parson. 
Perhaps I shall not come again to the office,” con- 
tinued Ashley. “I may, and I may not. You need 
not tell, till it cannot be helped. I shall write to 
Holroyd on Saturday, and say that I am too ill to 
come for a day or two, and that will put him off his 
guard, and give me time to arrange my affairs.” 

Maddox was struck with remorse. He felt as bad 
as an accomplice in the matter. What should he do? 
Should he write to Mr. Holroyd at once? He ought 
to have done so, and such a step might have saved 
himself; but his weakness conquered, and he decided 
not to know anything about Ashley’s defalcation till 
he was obliged. ‘“ After all,” he said, to excuse him- 
self, ‘‘he may be back to-morrow, and he might be 
able to borrow the money. I'll be quiet, for the 
suke of peace between Ashley and the governor.” 

Mr. ifolroyd returned home on the Saturday after- 
noon, but did not go to the office till Monday morning. 
He crossed over from his private room to the clerks’ 
office, holding a letter in his hand. 

“I am sorry to hear Ashley is ill,” he said to 
Maddox; ‘ have you heard of it?” 

Maddox made a confused reply ; but Mr. Holroyd, 
suspecting no evil, did not notice anything strange in 
his manner. 

Two or three days ela 
notice from Ashley, and Mr. Holroyd, after express- 
ing his surprise that Maddox had not been to inquire 
after him, added, “I'll go myself, to-day.” 

All was soon discovered. Ashley had appropriated 
more than £100. 

Maddox was called in to give evidence before a 
detective, and his statements were so confused that, 
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without any further | H 





though he was in reality ignorant of many of Ashley’s 
acts, the detective suggested to Mr. Holroyd that he 
was certainly in the secret, and most probably knew 
of Ashley's hiding-place. The letters that he had 
written to Mr. Holroyd were proved against him, and 
several other points were construed inte evidences of 
a guilty participation in the robbery; and, though 
nothing was actually brought home to him, he was 
immediately dismissed as a suspected person, and, of 
course, without a character. 

Happy had it been for Ashley if Maddox had pre- 
ferred principle to what he termed peace, but which 
was in reality a mere distortion of that blessed quality. 
His want of firmness lured Ashley, by the hope of 
immunity from detection, on to his destruction, and 
involved himself in the ruin, 


“BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS.” 


“ Tuis is the most splendid story I ever read,” said 
little Harry Gordon as he reached the last page of a 
book he had been poring over. ‘*How I do wish 
that I had six brothers and eight sisters ! ” 

‘Harry, what do you mean?” exclaimed his 
mother, laughing. 

‘Qh! mamma,” the child replied, “you wouldn't 
ee ag you had read this book. It tells all about a 
little boy, who had six brothers and eight sisters, 
and, of course, some of them were quarrelling pretty 
often, and then he was a peac er, and all his 
little brothers and sisters loved him so much, and 
God loved him too, and he was so happy. I wish I 
could be a peacemaker ; but it is of no use for me to 
try.” 

“Why not ?” asked Mrs. Gordon. 

“Qh! because,” Harry answered, “ you do not 
quarrel with little Ella, and papa does not either, 
and I am sure you and papa don’t quarrel with each 
other—so what can I do?” 

Without seeming to notice the child’s look of de- 
spair, his mother, calling him to her, said, “ Harry, 
can you tell me who that is on the other side of the 
street ?” 

Harry ran to the window, and replied, ‘* Don’t you 
know, mamma? It’s the policeman, and he sometimes 
plays with us as we are coming home from school.” 

“And is that what he is employed for?” asked 
Mrs. Gordon. 

“Oh! no, you know better than that,” said Harry, 
laughing. “He keeps people from stealing, and if it 
were not for him we might be robbed some night.” 

‘Then, what would you say if he were to enter 
the jewellery shop at the corner, and steal a gold 
watch?” asked Mrs. Gordon. 

“ Oh! mamma,” exclaimed Harry, indignantly, 
““Donnely never would do such a thing as that; 
he is-too honest.” 

“T do not think he would, either, darling,” 
answered Mrs. Gordon ; ‘ but suppose he did, what 
would you say?” 

“That he wasn’t fit to be a policeman,” answered 


arry. 
“Not if he should say that he intended doing his 
best to keep people from stealing ? ” asked his mother. 

‘No, indeed, mamma ; I wouldn’t believe him after 
he had set such a bad example,” replied Harry. 

‘“‘ Then I trust,” said Mrs. Gordon, “‘ that my little 
boy has determined, with God’s help, to keep from 
quarrelling ; for if he does not intend to set a better 
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example, I. am.afraid/ he. will make no. better peace 
maker than. a thief. would/a policeman,” 

Harry blushed—for he .knew that he often 
quarrelled with, his.sister; but in a few moments he 
said, ‘‘ i will try to be kind.to little Ella, mamma; 
for _I do want to be a peacemaker very much, Ihave 
wished a great many times that. was a policeman, 
like Donnely—for he does. so. much. good,, and, every, 
one seems to like him; but now I cam do. something 
better than that. I can be God’s, little, peacemaker }, 
that is, I would. if I only, knew how.” 

“ Do not the boys at school ever quarrel?” asked 
his mother, 

‘Yes, indeed,” replied Harry; ‘I know some 
who quarrel almost the whole time. And I can, bea 
peacemaker there. Can’t I?” 

The next morning Harry whispered, ‘I asked 
God to help me to be a little peacemaker to-day, and I 
am going to try very hard.” 

For some time all went on smoothly at school, and 
Harry began to feel sorry that there were no quarrels ; 
but the little boy knew that such a feeling was: very’ 
wrong, and in order to stop thinking, about it: he 
studied his. lessons, till Joe Horton, stepping. up: to 
him, exclaimed, ‘‘ Harry, are you asleep? I have 
something to tell you.” 

Putting the book in his desk, Harry, asked,jas his 
eyes sparkled, ‘‘ Well, what is it, Joe? Anything: 
L can do for you?,” for the little boy felt proud:to be 
spoken to. by one of the eldest scholars, 

“J will tell you‘all about it,” answered: Jioe,, as he 
took. a seat beside. him. ‘ You know: George, Eaat- 
man? Well, he is'the meanest boy that. ever lived, 
To-day, as I was coming to school, he snowballed’me 
dreadfully, and my arms were so full of books that I 
could not do anything to: him, so I determined tovask 
all the boys not to play with him. You will-promise, 
for, one, won't you? ” 

Oh! the struggle was hard for little, Harry. It 
was so-hard to be a, peacemaker just then ;, but: God 
helped him, and. he said, ‘‘ I cannot promise) that, 
Joe, and [ wich you wouldn’t, be vexed: with. George. 
It will do no good. Please forgive him. I know he 
will be sorry by-and-by, Just let-us; try what kind 
words will do.” 

Joe laughed at first, and, muttered, “ Nonsense,” 
but at last he consented, “just for the fun of it,” to 
try Harry’s “queer plan,” as he called it... So off 
ran- the two boys to, George, and asked, him, to; play 
ball; with them, Astonished, George joined. them, 
and before dinner time he had, told. Joe that he was 
sorry for what he had done. 

‘Two steps at-a time, up-stairs bounded. little Harry, 
that afternoon, and rushing into’ his; mother’s reom, 
he exclaimed, ‘* L have sueoeeded ; I was. God’s little 
| peacemaker, and L mean to try again—for it. makes 
' one feel so happy.” 

And Harry did try, and, although he did notalways 
keep from, quarrelling, nor was, he. always a. peace- 
| maker, still he did not give up, but asked God: to 
' forgive him and help him to try again. 

Little reader, will you not try, like Harry ? Com+ 
mence to-day, Ask God:to help you, and:then stand 
firm, Be God’s little peacemaker, and take.for. your 
motto Matt. v. 9. 





SENSIBILITY. 
A TRNDER mind will teach the heart to glow 
For others’ good, and melt at others’ woe. 


Helen Mitchell .. «. 
dug er er 
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THE COTTON FPAMINE. 
Our friends who forward contributions’ for the 
Lancashire Fund, unaccompanied by a bill, will oblige 
us by stating in which of our periodicals they wish 
the acknowledgments to appear. 
We have the pleasure to aeknowledge the following 
further sums :— 
Amount alveady acknowledged ... 





. B., Montrose . 
., Sekford Street’... 
. Ar P., Heytesbury... 
a Sunday-school 
M. M., J. W., and GC. R, 
Brown, Dumbarton... 0 3 


Total ..: £669 7 10 


SQUIRE TREVLYN’S. HEIR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE. CHANNINGS,” “ MRS. HALLIBURTON'S 
TROUBLES,” ETC, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LIKE THE SLIPPERS IN THE EASTERN. STORY. 
Nowe of uscan stand, still in life... Everything rolls on 
its course towards the end of all. things. The world 
goes: on ;, itg- events goon; we go on; in one universal 
progress: nothing can arrest itself—nothing can be 
diverted from the appointed laws of progression. 

In noting down a family’s or a life’s history, it must 
of necessity occur that periods in it will be differently 
marked. Years at times will glide quietly on, giving 
forth little of event in them worthy of record; while, 
again, if will happen that occurrences, various and mo- 
mentous, will be crowded. into. an,incredibly short space. 
Events, sufficient, one would: think, to fill up. the allotted 
life of man-—threescore years: and: ten—will follow one 
another in. rapid: succession. inv the course of as many 
months—nay, of as many days. 

Thus' it was with this’ history of the: Trevlyns, and 
those connected with them. After the lamentable death 
of Mr, Ryle, the newagreement touching money matters 
between Mr. Chattaway and Mrs. Ryle, and. the setile- 
ment,of George. Ryle. in. his.own. home, it. may be said 
in his father’s place; little: occurred for, some years 
worthy of: note. ‘Dime: seemed: to: pass on: uneventfully. 
The girls and'the boys grew inte men and women; the 
little children into growing-up girls and’ boys: Cris 
Chattaway lorded'it in his’ own offensive manner as the 
squire’s son—as the future squire; his sister Octavia 
was not more amiable than of yore, and Maude Trevlyn 
was governess to, Mr. and. Mrs. Chattaway’s younger 
children, Miss. Diana Trevlyn had: taken care that 
Maude should be well, educated; and. Miss. Diana paid 
the expenses of it from her own: pocket, in spite of Mr. 
Chattaway’s sneers. Whien’ she was: eighteen years of 
age; the: question arose, What shall be: done with her? 
“Slie shall’ go’ out; and’ bea governess,” said Mr. Chat- 
taway. ‘ Where will be the profit of all her fine educa- 
tion if it’s not to be madeuse of?” “No,” dissented 
Miss Diana; “a Trevlyn cannot be sent out in the 
world to earn her ownsliving: our family. haye not come 
to.that.” “ Lwon’t keep her in idleness,” growled Cliat- 
taway. “Very well,” said Miss Diana;) “make her 
governess to your girls; Edith andi Bmily: it will save 
the-cost-of' their schooling?’ And:theadvice: was taken, 
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But Rupert? Rupert was not found to be so easily 
disposed of. There’s no knowing what Chattaway, in 
his ill-feeling, might have put Rupert to, had he been 
free to place him as he pleased. If he had not shown 
any superfluous consideration in the placing out of 
George Ryle—or rather in the essaying to place him out 
—it was not likely he would show it to one whom he 
hated as he hated Rupert. But here Miss Diana stepped 
in, as she had done with regard to Maude. Rupert was 
a Trevlyn, she said, and consequently could not be con- 
verted into a chimney-sweep or a shoe-black: he must 
get his living at something more befitting his degree. 
Chattaway demurred, but he knew better than to run 
counter to any mandate issued by Diana Trevlyn. 

Several things were tried for Rupert. He was placed 
with a clergyman to study for the Church; he went to 
an LL.D. to read for the Bar; he was consigned to a 
wealthy grazier, to be made into a farmer ; he was posted 
off to Sir John Rennet, to be initiated into the science of 
civil engineering. And he came back from all. As one 
after the other venture was made, so it failed, and a very 
short space of time would see Rupert returned as ineli- 
gible to Trevlyn Hold. Ineligible! Was he deficient 
in capacity ? No. He was only deficient in that one 
great blessing, without whick life can bring no enjoy- 
ment—health. In his weakness of chest and lungs—in 
his liability to take cold—in his suspiciously delicate 
frame, Rupert Trevlyn was ominously like his dead 
father. The clergyman, the doctor of laws, the hearty 
grazier, and the far-famed engineer, thought, after a 
month’s trial, that they would rather not take charge of 
him. He hada fit of illness—it may be better to say of 
weakness—in the house of each; and they, no doubt, 
one and all, deomed that a pupil predisposed to disease— 
it may be almost said to death—as was Rupert Trevlyn, 
would bring with him too much of responsibility. 

So, times and again, Rupert was returned on the 
hands of Mi. Jhattaway. To describe that gentleman’s 
wrath would take a pen dipped in gall. Was Rupert 
never to be got rid of ? It was as the slippers in the 
well-read Eastern story, which persisted in turning up, 
their unhappy ow.zer knew not how. From the bottom 
of the sea—from a grave dug deep in the earth—from a 
roaring furnacé of sire—up came those miserable slippers 
again and again. And up came Rupert Trevlyn. The 
boy could not help his ill-heaith; but you may be sure 
Mr. Chattaway’s favour to him was not increased. “I 
shall put him in the office at Blackstone,” said he. And 
Miss Diana acquiesced. 

Blackstone was the name of the locality where Mr. 
Chattaway’s mines were situated. An appropriate name, 
for the place was black enough, and stony enough, and 
dreary enough, for anything. A low, dreary, level coun- 
try, its utter flatness alone broken by the signs of the 
pits, its uncompromising gloom enlivened only by the 
ascending fires which blazed up from the pits at night, 
and illumined the country for miles round. The pits 
Were not all of coal: iron mines and other mines were 


were occupied by the workers in the mines. The over- 





seer or manager for Mr. Chattaway was named Pinder, 
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a brother to John Pinder, who was on Mrs. Ryle’s farm ; 
but Chattaway chose to interfere very much with the 
executive of things himself, and may almost have been 
called his own overseer. He had an office near to the 
pits, in which accounts were kept, the men paid, and 
other items of business transacted: a low building, of 
one storey only, consisting of three or four rooms. In 
this office he kept one regular clerk, a young man named 
Ford, and into this same office he put Rupert Trevlyn. 
But many and many and many a day was Rupert ailing; 
weak, sick, feverish, coughing, and unable to ge to it. 
But for Diana Trevlyn, Chattaway might have driven 
him thither, sick or well. Not that Miss Diana pos- 
sessed any extraordinary affection for Rupert: she did 
not keep him at home from love, or from motives of in- 
dulgence. But hard, and cold, and imperious though 
she was, Miss Diana owned somewhat of the large 
open-handedness of the Trevlyns: she could not be 
guilty of trivial spite, of petty meanness. Ske ruled the 
servants with an iron hand; but in case of their falling 
into sickness or trouble, she had them generously well 
cared for. So with respect to Rupert. It may be that 
she regarded him as an interloper; that she would have 
been better pleased were he removed far away. She had 
helped to deprive him of his birthright, but she did not 
treat him with personal unkindness; and she would 
have been the last to say he must go out to his daily 
occupation, if he felt ill or incapable of it. She deplored 
his ill-health, though it may have been from an inte- 
rested point of view alone; but, the ill-health upon him, 
Miss Diana was not one to ignore it, to reproach him with 
it, or to put hindrances in the way of his being nursed. 
Tt was a tolerably long walk for Rupert in a morning 
to Blackstone. Cris Chattaway, when he chose to go 
over, rode on horseback; and Mr. Cris did not unfre- 
quently choose to go over, for he had the same propen- 
sity as his father had—that of throwing himself into every 
petty detail, and interfering unwarrantably. In dispo- 
sition, father and son were alike—mean, stingy, grasp- 
ing. ‘To save a sixpence, Chattaway would almost have 
sacrificed a miner’s life. Improvements which other 
mine owners had introduced into their pits, and the 
working of them, Chattaway held aloof from. In his 
own person, however, Cris was not disposed to spare 
entirely. He had his horse, and he had his servant, and 
he favoured an extensive wardrobe, and was given alto- 
gether to various little odds and ends of self-indulgence. 
Yes, Cris Chattaway rode to Blackstone; with his 
groom behind him, sometimes, when he chose to make a 
dash; and Rupert Trevlyn walked. Better that the 
order of travelling had been reversed, for that walk, 
morning and evening, was not too good for Rupert in 
his weakly state. He would feel it particularly in an 
evening. It was a gradual ascent nearly all the way 
from Blackstone to Trevlyn Hold, almost imperceptible 
to a strong man, but sufficiently apparent to Rupert 
Trevlyn, who would be fatigued with the day’s work. 
Not that he had hard work to do. The sitting only 
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dinner: what he got at Blackstone was but an apolegy 
for one. The clerk, Ford, who lived at nearly as great.a 
distance from the place as Rupert, used to cook himself 
a piece of steak at the office grate. But that the eoals 
were lying about in heaps, and cost nothing, Chattaway 
might have objected to the fire being used for any such 
purpose. Rupert occasionally. cooked himself some 
steak; but he more frequently, dined upon bread and 
cheese; or upon some cold scraps. brought from Trevlyn 
Hold, It was not often that Rupert had the money neces- 
sary to buy the steak, his supply of that indispensable 
commodity, the current coin of the realm, being of the 
most limited extent, Deprived of his dinner, deprived 
of his tea—tea being generally over when he got back. to 
the Hold—tha, of itself, was almost sufficient to bring 
on the disease feared for Rupert Trevlyn. One of sound 
constitution, revelling in hearty. health and strength, 
might uot have been much the worse for the deprivation 
in the long run; but Rupert did not come under the 
head of that favoured class of humanity. 

It was a bright day in that mellow-season when the 
summer is merging into autumn. A few fields of the 
later sort of grain were lying out yet, but most of the 
golden store had been gathered into iis harns, The sun- 
light glistened on the leaves of the trees, lighting up 
their rich tints of brown and red—tints which never 
come until the season of passing away. 

Halting at a stile which led from a Jane into a field 
white with stubble, were two children and a young lady. 
Not. very much of children, either, for the younger of 
the two must have been thirteen, Pale girls both, with 
light hair, and just now a disagreeable expression of 
countenance. They were insisting upon crossing that 
stile to go through the field: one of them, in fact, was 
already mounted on it, and they did not like the denial 
that was being dealt out to them. 

“ You cross old thing!” cried she on the stile, turning 
her head to make a face at the lady who was interposing 
her veto. “ You always object to our going where we 
want to go. What dislike have yon to the field, pray, 
that we may not cross it?” 

“T have no dislike to it, Emily. Iam but obeying 
your papa’s injunctions. You know he has forbidden 
you to go on the land of Mrs. Ryle.” 

She spoke in a calm tone; in a sweet, persuasive, 
gentle voice. She had a sweet and gentile face, too, with 
its delicate features, and its large blue eyes. It is Mande 
Trevlyn, grown intoa woman. Bight year. nave passed 
since you last saw her, and she is twenty-one. In spite 
of her girlish and graceful figure, which scarcely reaches 
to the middle height, she bears about her a look of the 
Trevlyns. Her head is set well upon her shoulders, 
thrown somewhat back, as you may see in Miss Diana 
Trevlyn. She wore a grey flowing cloak, and a pretty 
blue bonnet, ' 

“The lands are not Mrs. Ryle’s,” contentiously re- 
torted the young lady on the stile. “They are papa’s.” 

* They are Mrs. Ryle’s so long as she rents them. It 
is all the same. Mr. Chattaway has forbidden you to 
cross them. Come down from the stile, Emily.” 

“T shan’t. I shall jump over it.” 

It was ever thus, Save when in the presence of Miss 
Diana Trevlyn, the girls were openly rude and disobe- 
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dient to Mande, Expected, though she was, to teach 
them, she was yet debarred from the common authority 
vested in a governess. And Mande could not emang. 
pate herself: she must suffer and submit. 

Emily Chattaway put her foot over the top bar of the 
stile, preparatory to. carrying out her threat of jumping 
over it, when the near sound of a horse was heard, and 
she turned her head, Riding along the lane at a quick 
pace was a gentleman of some three or four-andstwenty 
years: a tall man, so far as could be seen, who sat his 
horse well. He reined in when he saw them, and bent 
down a pleasant face, with a pleasant. smile upon it, The 
sun shone into his fine dark eyes, as he. stooped to shake 
hands with Maude, 

Maude’s checks had turned to crimson, “ Quite well,” 
she stammered, in answer to his greeting, losing her self- 
possession ina remarkable degree. ‘ When did: you 
come home ?” 

“Last night, E.was away two days only, instead of 
the four anticipated. Miss Emily, you'll fall backwards 
if you don’t mind.” 

“No, I shan’t,” said Emily, ‘“ Why did you nob stay 
longer ? ” 

“I found Trove away when I reached Oxford, so1 
eame back, and got home last night—to Nora’s discom- 
fiture,” 

Maude looked in his face with a questioning glanve. 
She had quite recovered her self-possession. “ Why?” 
she asked. 

George Ryle laughed. “Nora had turned my bed- 
room inside out, Nothing was in it but the boards, and 
they were wet. She accused me, in her vexation, of 
coming back on purpose.” 

“Did you sleep on the wet boards?” asked Emily, 

“No, E slept in Treve’s room. ‘lake care, Edith!” 

Maude hastily drew Edith Chattaway back. She had 
gone very near the horse. ‘How is Mrs. Ryle?” 
asked Maude. “ We heard yesterday she was not well,” 

‘She is suffering very much from a bad eold. I have 
scareely seen her, Maude,” he added, leaning down and 
speaking in a whisper, “ are things any brighter?” 

Again the soft colour came into her face, and she cast 
a glance from her dark blue eyes at his. If ever glance 
spoke of indignation, that did: not indignation at him; 
rather at the state of things in general—a state whieh 
he knew well. “ What change can there be?” she 
breathed. ‘ Rupert is ill again,” she added, in a louder 
tone. 

* Rupert!” 

“ At least, he is poorly, and is at home to-day. But 
he is better than he was yesterday” 

“ Here comes Octave,” interrupted Hmily. 

George Ryle put his horse in motion. Shaking hands 
with Maude, he said a hasty good-bye to the other two 
and cantered down the lane, lifting his hat to Miss Chat- 
taway, who was coming up at right angles from the 
distance, 

She was advancing very quickly across the common, 
behind the fence on the other side of the Jane. A tall, 
thin, bony young woman, looking her full age of five 
or six-and-twenty, with the same dull, leaden-coloured 
complexion as of yore, and the disagreeably sly gtey 
eyes, She worea puce silk paletot, as they are 
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made coat fashion, and a brown hat, a black lace falling 
from its shading brim: an unbecoming costume for one 
so tall, 

«That was George Ryle!” she exclaimed, as she came 
up. “ What brings him back already ?” 

“He found his brother away when he reached Ox- 
ford,” was Maude’s reply. 

“J think he was very rude, not to stop and speak to 
you, Octave,” observed Emily Chattaway. “He saw 
you coming,” 

Octave made no. reply. She mounted the stile by the 
side of Emily, and gazed after the horseman, apparently 
to see what direction he would take when he came. to 
the end of the lane. Patiently watching, her hand 
shading her eyes from. the sun, she saw him turn into 
ancther lane, which branched off to the left. Octave 
Chattaway jumped over the stile, and ran_ swiftly across 
the field, 

“She’s gone to meet him,’ was the comment of 
Emily. 

It was precisely what Miss Chattaway. had gone to do, 
Penetrating through a copse after quitting the: field, 
she emerged from it out of breath, just as George was 
riding quietly past. He halted and stooped to, shake 
hands with her, as he had done with Mande. 

“You are out of breath, Octave. Haye you been 
tunving to catch me?” 

“T need not have run but for your great gallantry in 
riding off the moment you saw. me,” she answered, 
resentment in her tone, 

“TI beg your pardon, 
me, I was in a hunry.” 

“Tt seemed. as if you were—by your stopping to speak 
so long to the children and Maude,” she returned, with 
irony. And. George. Ryle’s answering laugh was o 
conscious one. 

There was an ever perpetual, latent antagonism, seated 
in the minds of them both, There. was, a, latent: cone 
sciousness. of it running through their hearts, When 
George Ryle saw. Octave hastening across. the:common, 
he knew as surely as though he, had been. told it, that 
she was hastening to. come up ere he. should. ke gone; 
and when Octave saw him, ride away, a sure. voice 
whispered her that he so, rede to avoid meeting; her, 
and each felt that their secret thoughts. and. motives 
were known to the other, Yes, there was constant 
antagonism between. them ;, if the word: may be. applied 
to Octave. Chattaway, who had. learnt: to, value, more 
highly than was good for her the. society of George 
Ryle. Did he so value hers? Octave pined out her 
heart hoping for it; but.im the. midst of her great liking 
for him, there arose a. bitter consciousness that he did 
not. 

“I wished to ask you about the book that you 
Promised to get me,” she said. “ Have you procuredit 2” 

“No; and I am sorry to say that I cannot meet with 
it,” replied George, “I. thought of it at Oxford, and 
Went into every bookseller’s. shop in the place, un- 
successfully, I told you it was difficult to be had. I 
must get them. to write. to: London for it from. Bar- 
mester,” 

“It is an insignificant book. It costs: but, three-and- 


sixpence,” 


T did not know you wanted 








“True, _ Its insignificance may be the explanation of 
its scarcity. Good afternoon, Octave’? 

“Will you eome to the Hold this evening?” she 
asked, as he was riding away. 

“Thank you, Iam net sure that. I ean, My day or 
two's. absence has made me busy.” 

Qetave Chattaway drew back under the cover of the 
trees, and there halted. She did not retreat until every 
trace of that fine young horseman whom she was gazing 
after had faded from her sight in. the distance. 

CHAPTER XVI, 
A NIGHT BELL UNANSWERED. 

Ir is singular to observe how lightly the wearing marks 
of Time sometimes. pass over the human form and face. 
An instanceof this might be seen in Mrs. Chattaway. 
It was. strange that it should beso in her case. Her 
health was not good, and she certainly was not a happy 
woman. Illness was frequently her portion; care 
seemed to follow her perpetually ;. and it is. upon these 
sufferers of mind and body that Time is fond of leaving 
his traces. He had not left them on Mrs, Chattaway; 
her face. was fair and fresh as it had been eight years 
ago; her hair fell in its mass of curls; her eyes were still 
blue, and clear, and. bright. 

And. yet; anxiety was her constant companion. It 
may be said. that remorse never left her. She would sit 
at the window of her room up-stairs—Madam’s room— 
for hours, apparently contemplating the outer world; 
in realitx seeing nothing. 

As she was sitting now. The glories of the bright 
day had faded into twilight; the sum no:longer lit up 
the many hues of the autumn foliage; the varieus 
familiar points in the charming landscape had: revealed 
themselves; into. one indistinet line of a dusky colour; 
old: Canham’s chimneys were becoming obscure, and the 
red light thrown up from the mines was beginning to 
show. itself on. the right in tho distance. Mirs. Chat- 
taway leaned her elbow on. the old-fashioned arm chair 
as. she satria if, and rested her cheek upom her hand 
Hadi you looked at her eyes, gazing out so: pertinaciously 
where. the. past day had been, you might have seen that 
they had. no speculation in them. ‘Phey were deep. in 
the world. of thought, 

Phat constitutional timidity of hers had been nothing 
but o blight to her throughout her life:  Reti- 
cence in a woman is good; but not that timorous 
reticence which is the result of fear; which dare: not 
speak up for itself, even to oppose) a wrong. Every 
wrong inflicted) upon Rupert ‘vevlya—every unkind- 
ness. showered down upon him—every pang of sickness, 
whether of mind or body, which happier circumstances 
might: have spared. to; him; was avenged over and: over 
again in;the person. of Mrs. Chattaway. Ibtmay be said 
that- she lived but in. pain; her life was one: perpetual, 
never-ending: aching—aching, for Rupert 

In the. old. days; when’ her husband: had chosen. te 
deveive. Squire Treviyn as te: the existence of Rupert, 
she. had, not dared: to. avow the truth, and say te her 
father, “ There.is an, hein born.” She dared not fly in 
the, face. of. her husband; and say it; and, it may be, 
that. she was, too willingly silent for her husband's 
sake, It would. seem strange, but. that we know what 
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fantastic tricks our passions play us, that pretty, gentle 
Edith Trevlyn should have loved that essentially dis- 
agreeable man, James Chattaway. But so it was. 
And, while deploring the fact of the wrong dealt out to 
Rupert—it muy almost be said expiating it—Mrs. Chat- 
taway never visited that wrong upon her husband, even 
in thought, as it ought to have been visited. None 
could realise more intensely its consequences than she 
realised them in her secret heart. Expiate it? Ay, she 
expiated it again and again, if her sufferings could only 
have been reckoned as expiation. 

‘But they could not. Zhey were enjoying Trevlyn 
Hold and its benefits, and Rupert was little better than 
an outcast on the face of the earth. Every dinner that 
was put upon their table, every article of expensive 
attire bought for their children, every mark of honour 
or substantial comfort which their position brought to 
them, seemed to rise up reproachfully before the face of 
Mrs. Chattaway, and say, “The money to procure all this 
is not yours and your husband’s; it is wrenched from 
Rupert.” And she could do nothing to remedy it; she 
could only wage ever-continued battle with the know- 
ledge, and with the sting it brought. There existed no 
remedy. It was not simply that she could not apply a 
remedy, but there existed none to apply. They had 
not come into the inheritance by legal fraud or wrong: 
they succeeded to it fairly and openly, according to the 
legally-made will of Squire ‘Trevlyn. Did the whole 
world range itself on Rupert’s side, pressing that the 
property should be resigned to him Mr. Chattaway had 
only to point with his finger to the will, and say, “You 
cannot act against that.” 

It may be that this very fact brought the remorse 
with greater force home to Mrs. Chattaway. It may 
be that her ever dwelling upon it caused a morbid 
state of feeling, which of itself served to increase the 
malady. Certain it is that by night and by day the 
wrongs of Rupert were ever pressing painfully on her 
mind. She loved him with that strange intensity which 
brings an aching to the heart. When the baby orphan 
was brought home to her from its foreign birth-place, 
the pretty baby with its rosy cheeks and its golden curls— 
when it put out its little arms to her, and gazed at her 
with its loving blue eyes, her heart gushed out to it 
there and then, and she caught it to her with a wail of 
love more passionately fond than any ever given to her 
own children. The irredeemable wrong inflicted on the 
unconscious child fixed itself on her conscience in that 
hour, never to be lifted from it. 

If ever a woman lived a two-faced life, that woman 
was Mrs, Chattaway. Her true aspect—that in which 
she saw herself as she really was—was as different from 
the one presented to the world as light is from darkness. 
Do not blame her. It was difficult to help it. The 
world and her own family saw in Mrs. Chattaway a weak, 
gentle, apathetic woman, who could not, or might not 
—at any rate, who did not—take upon herself even the 
ordinary authority of a family’s head, a household’s 
mistress. They little thought that that weak woman, 
remarkable for nothing but indifference, passed her days 
in inward distress, in care,in thought. The inherent 
timidity (it had existed in her mother) which had 
been her bane in former days, was her bane still. She 





had not dared to rise up against her husband when the 
great injustice was inflicted upon Rupert Trevlyn; she 
did not dare openly to rise up now against the petty 
wrongs daily dealt out to him. There may have been 
a latent consciousness in her mind, whispering that if 
she did rise up, it would not alter things for the better, 
and it might make them worse for Rupert. Probably 
it would have been found so; that the non-interference 
was for the best. 

There were many things she could have wished done 
for Rupert, and she went so far as to hint at some of 
them to Mr. Chattaway, She wished he could be 
relieved entirely of going to Blackstone; she wished 
more indulgencies might be his at home; she wished 
he could be transported to a warmer climate. A bare 
suggestion of one or other of these things she dropped, 
once in a way, to Mr. Chattaway. They fell unheeded 
on his ear, as must be supposed, by their not being 
answered. He replied to one: the hint of the warm 
climate—replied to it with a prolonged stare and a 
demand to know what romantic absurdity she could be 
thinking of. Mrs, Chattaway had never mentioned it 
again; in these cases of constitutional timidity of mind, 
a rebuff, let it be ever so slight, is sufficient to close the 
lips for ever. Poor lady ! she would have sacrificed her 
own comfort to give peace and comfort to the unhappy 
Rupert. He was miserably put upon, he was treated 
with less consideration than were the servants, he was 
made to feel his dependent state daily and hourly by 
sundry petty annoyances; and yet she could not inter- 
fere openly to help him! 

Even now, as she sat, watching the deepening shades 
of the coming night, she was dwelling on this; resenting 
it in her heart, for his sake. She could hear the sounds 
of merriment, down-stairs, from her children and their 
visitors, and she felt sure that Rupert did not make one 
amongst them. It had long been the pleasure of Cris 
and Octave to exclude Rupert from the general society, 
the evening gatherings of the family, so far as they could 
exclude him; and if, through the presence of herself or 
of Miss Diana, they could not absolutely deny his en- 
trance, they took care to treat him with cavalier indif- 
ference. She sat on, revolving these bitter thoughts in 
the gloom succeeding to the departed day, until roused 
by the entrance of an intruder, 

It was Rupert himself. He approached Mrs, Chat- 
taway, and she fondly threw her arm round him, and 
drew him down to a chair by her side. Only when they 
were alone could she show him these marks of affection, 
or prove to him that he did not stand in the world en- 
tirely isolated from all ties of love. 

“Do you feel better to-night, Rupert ?” 

“Oh, I am a great deal better. I feel quite well. 
Why are you sitting by yourself in the dark, Aunt 
Edith ?” 

“Tt is not dark yet. What are they doing below, 
Rupert? I hear plenty of laughter.” 

“They are playing at some game, I think.” 

* At what?’’ 

“T don’t know. I was taking a place with them, but 
Octave, as usual, said they were enough without mé 
so I came away.” 

Mrs, Chattaway made no reply. She nover spoke & 
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reproach ful word of her children to Rupert, whatever 
she might feel; she never, by so much as a breath, cast 
a reproach on her husband to living mortal. Rupert 
Jeaned his head on her shoulder, as if he were weary. 
Sufficient light was left to show how delicate were his 
features, how attractive was his face. The lovely coun- 
tenance of his boyhood clung to him still, with the sus- 
piciously bright cheeks and the silken hair. Whether 
in face or form, he looked anything but strong. Of 
middle height, he yet scarcely looked it; and his frame 
was slender and fragile, and slightly stooping. ‘There 
was a resemblance in his face to Mrs. Chattaway’s: which 
was not surprising, for Joe Trevlyn and his sister Edith 
had been remarkably alike, 

“Ts Cris come in?” asked Mrs. Chattaway. 

“Not yet.” 

Rupert rose as he spoke, and stretched himself. The 
verb s’ennuyer was one he often felt himself obliged to 
conjugate, in his evenings at Trevlyn Hold. 

“I think I shall go down for an hour to Trevlyn 
Farm.” 

Mrs. Chattaway started. She, as it seemed, shrunk 
from the words. “Not to-night, Rupert!” 

“Tt is so dull at home, Aunt Edith.” 

“They are merry enough, down-stairs,” 

“They are, But Octave takes care that I shall not 
be merry with them.” 

What could she answer to it? 

“Well, then, Rupert, you will be sure to be home,” 
she said, after a while, And the pained emphasis with 
which she spoke the words “be sure,” no pen could 
express, Some meaning, understood by Rupert, was 
evidently conveyed by them. 

“Yes,” was all he answered; the tone of his voice 
telling of resentment, not disguised. 

Mrs. Chattaway caught him to her, and hid her face 
upon his shoulder, “For my sake, Rupert, darling! 
for my sake !” 

“Yes, yes, dear Aunt Edith; I'll be sure to be in 
time,” he reiterated. “I'll not forget the time, as I did 
the other night.” 

She stood at the window, and watched him away from 
the house and down the avenue, praying that he might 
not forget the time. It had pleased Mr. Chattaway, 
lately, to forbid Rupert’s entrance to the house, unless 
he returned to it by half-past ten. That his motive for 
this was entirely that of ill-naturedly crossing Rupert, 
there could be little doubt. Driven out by unkindness 
from the Hold, Rupert had taken to spend his evenings 
with George Ryle; sometimes at the houses of other 
friends; now and then he would invade old Canham’s, 
Rupert’s hour for coming in from these visits was about 
eleven; he generally had managed to be in by the time 
the clock struck; but the master of Trevlyn Hold sud- 
denly issued a peremptory mandate that he must be in 
by half-past ten; failing strict obedience as te time, ho 
was not to be let in at all, Rupert naturally resented it, 
and one or two unpleasant scenes had been the result. 
The like rule was not applied to Cris, who might come 
in any hour he pleased. 

Mrs. Chattaway descended to the drawing-room. Two 
Young ladies, the daughters of neighbours, were spending 





the evening there, and they were playing at proverbs 





with intense relish: Maude Trevlyn, the guests, and tho 
Miss Chattaways. Octave alone joined in it listlessly, as 
if her thoughts were far away. Her restless glances 
towards the door seemed to say that she was watching 
for the entrance of one who did not come. 

By-and-by Mr. Chattaway came home, and they sat 
down to supper. The dinner-hour at the Hold was gene- 
rally early. Afterwards, the young ladies departed, and 
the younger children went to bed. Ton o'clock struck, 
and the time went on again. 

“Where's Rupert?” Mr. Chattaway suddenly asked 
of his wife, 

“He went down to Trevlyn Farm, James,” she said, 
unable, had it been to save her life, to speak without 
deprecation. 

He gave no answer, by word or look, to his wife; but 
he rang the bell, and ordered the household to bed- 
Miss Diana Trevlyn was out upon a visit. 

“Cris and Rupert are not in, papa,” observed Octave, 
as she lighted her mamma’s candle and her own. 

Mr. Chattaway took out his watch. “Twenty-five 
minutes past ten,” he said, in his hard, impassive manner 
—a manner which imparted the idea that he was utterly 
destitute of sympathy for the whole human race. “ Mr. 
Rupert must be quick, if he intends to come inside to- 
night. Give your mamma her bed-candle.” 

Tt may appear almost incredible that Mrs. Chattaway 
should meekly take her candle, and follow her daughter 
up the stairs, without remonstrance, when she would 
have given the world to sit up longer. She was getting 
quite in a fever on Rupert’s account, and she would 
have wished to wait in that room until his ring was 
heard. But to set up her own will against her hus- 
band’s was a thing she had never yet done; in small 
things as in great, she had bowed to his mandates with- 
out making the faintest shadow of resistance. 

Octave wished her mamma good night, went into her 
room, and closed the door. Mrs. Chattaway was turning 
into hers, when she saw Maude creeping down the upper 
stairs. She came noiselessly along the corridor, her face 
pale with agitation, her heart beating. 

“Oh, Aunt Edith, what will be done?” she mur- 
mured, “It is half-past ten, and he is not home.” 

* Maude, my poor child, you can do nothing,” was the 
whispered answer, the tone as full of pain as Maude’s. 
“Go back to your room, dear; your uncle may be 
coming up.” 

The great clock in tho hall struck the half hour; its 
sound came booming up likea knell. Hot tears were 
dropping from the eyes of Maude. 

“What will become of him, Aunt Edith? Where 
will he sleep ?” 

“Hush, Maude! Run back.” 

It was time for her to run; and Mrs, Chattaway spoke 
the words in a tone of startled terror, ‘The heavy foot 
of the master of Trevlyn Hold was heard crossing the 
hall to ascend the stairs. Maude stole noiselessly back, 
and Mrs, Chattaway passed into her dressing-room. 

She sat down on a chair, and pressed her hands upon 
her bosom, to still the beating. Her suspense and agi- 
tation were terrible. A sensitive, timid nature, such as 
Mrs. Chattaway’s, feels emotion in a most painful degree, 
Every sense was strung to its utmost tension, She lis- 
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tened for Rupert’s foothill outside;-she waited wath \a sort 
of horror for the rmging-ef the heuse-bell that should 
announce his .arrival, her whole frame feeling sivk and 
faint. 

At last one came running up tie avenue ata fleet 
pace, and therechoes of the bell came Tesounding through | 
the liouse. 

She.did not dare tordefy her -husband by going down 
to let him in, unless she had permission. She passed 


into the bed-room, where Mr, Chattaway Was undressing. | inionsiies sna citanthcapelt i tide t 
| 7 ) rn_ times, 


“Shall I go down aud open the door, James?” 

iti No ” 

“Jt isonly five minutes over the half-hour,” 

“Five minutes are the same in effect as five hours;” 
answered Mr. 


come in at all,” 

“It wmy be Cris,” she resmned. 

“Nonsense! You know it is not Cris, Oris has his 
latch-key,” 

Auother alarming peal. 

“He can see the light in my dressmg-room,” she | 
urged, with parched lips. “Qh, dames, let me go| 
dowa.” 

“T tell you—No.” 

Shere was no appeal against it. She knew. there 
might be none. 


agony, and gave utterance te the chief distress at her 
heart 


“ Where will he sleep? Where can he go, if we deny 
him entrance P” 
“ Where he chooses. Jie does not come in here.” 
And Mrs, Ohattaway went back to her dressing-room, 
and listened in despair to the continued. appeals from 
the bell—appeals which she might mot auswer, 
(Lo be continued.) 


Pit iterary Hotes, 
sie cent 

Sulvation, and the Way to Secure it. By thie Rev. Dr. 
Brown [Snow]. ‘This useful little book would be 
rendered more uscful if the author would, fn a Tuture 
edition, prefix a table of contents, not merely of the 
chapters, but of the subjects discussed; indeed, many 
religious books would be more frequently read, if the 
writers would devote the first two or three pages to a 
careful arrangement of the contents, Persons who have 
not leisure to read a book, however small, can find time 
to peruse a paragraph on some particular subject in 
which they are interested, or on which they are anxious 
to gain information; and if every man who Wrote a book 
was compelled also to draw up a table of the ¢onteénts of 
that book, the result would prove beneficial to the writer 
as well as useful to the reader. he subject of this little 
work is treated in a grave and impressive mmannér, and 
merits the success it has attained. 

Praying and Working ; being some Account of what 
Men caa Do when in Laraest. By the Rev. W. ¥. 
Srevenson. (London: A, Struhan and Co.) Exter- 
nally, this book is a Very agreeable one; the softened 
tint of the paper, and the clearness and excellence of 


Chattaway, taking off >is. -waistooat. | 
“ Unless he cau beim before the half hour, he does not | 





But she clasped ker hands together im | 





the type, commend it at once to the eye. We are ‘ghd 
to say that the contents are worthy.of the casket, 4 
well and earnestly written introduction is followed by 
notices of the lives and. characters of some of i 
world’s great workers, and men who were, or are, as 
eminent for their piety as for their activity, They are 
all foreigners, and all Germans; and it reminds us of 
the interesting fact, that while Germany has been s9 
prominent in sending forth the apostles of heresy, she 
has sent. forth, or brought up, some of the greatest 


Here we have epecimens of her good and true men, 


| First comes John Falk, who was born in 1768, and, 


triumphing over. many disadvantages, became eminent 
as a poot, arid deserves to be held in lasting remem- 
brance, for his Christian devotion in the cause of the 
needy and neglected. .He died in 1826. The next on 


| the list is Immanuel Wichern, one of the most Vene- 


rated and honoured for his labours of love in these last 


| days, especially in connection with what is called the 


Rauhe Haus, or Rough House, near Hamburg... For the 
deeply interesting story of his labours in behalf of the 
unfortunate and crimisal classes, we must refer to Mr. 
Stevenson’s book. The third name on the list is that 


| of Theodore Fliedner, of Kaiserswerth, a man whose 


memorials ought to be ever enshrined with thoso of 
Dr. Wichern, Dr. Fliedner is a philanthropist ofa 
high order, a true disciple of John Howard and Mrs. 
Fry. ‘The influence of his work reaches far and wide, 


{and some of its branches have taken root in disthtt 


lands. ‘The deaconesses of Kaiserswerth aro known 
and honoured wherever Christian benevolence and 
devotedness are appreciated. The fourth name is that 
of John Evangelist Gossner, a Roman Catholic by edu- 
cation, born in 1773. After his conversion to ‘the tuo 
faith, he laboured long and actively, and in‘ his time 
suffered much for Christ. lis sympathies tere t- 
listed in behalf of the world, aud promoted the cause of 
piety and truth abroad and at home. The notice of 
Gossner is followed by one of Louis Hanns, a great 
friend to missions, and who has rendered immense ser- 
vice in that department. Our space will not allow us 
to go into details; but we earnestly commend this 
volume to the attention of all who wish to know what 
Christian faith and zeal can do. 

Sermons on the Acts of the Apostles. By Joux 
flamppeN Guknry, MA. [London: Rivington] 
A preface to this volume shows that it is edited bya 
loving friend of the deceased author. The Dean of Can- 
terbury in this prefacé speaks kindly and truly of one 
whom he knew and esteemed. ‘Ihe sefmons are twenty 
in number, all on texts selected from the Acts of the 
Apostles, ‘hey are of moderate length, direct, simple, 
and intelligible in style, and wholly Chitstian, hearty, 
and practical in spirit. Every page bears Witness to the 
deep earnestness of the preacher, and proves him 
have been a scribe well instructéd. ‘To this featufe, 
indeed, special attention is called it the preface; “His 
teaching was, if ever any teaching was, thorough aid 
earnest. ‘There could be no mistaking what he méait 
by what he said. Straight to the point; from the heart 
to the heart ; from the mind of the speaker direct 0 
the mind of the hearer: this Was its character, . . 
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You faced a man who faced his conscience atid his 
God.” Testimony so clear and devisive as this from the 

of Dr. Alford will show that here we have nothing 
merely scholastic and official, but a volume ef penuine 
Christian discourses, such as all would have felt it 2 
privilege to hear, and such as must be read with profit 
by every rightly disposed person. 

Advice to a Mother.on the Management of ker Off- 
pring. By Pyw Henry Caavassn, F.R.C.8. Sixth 
Rdition. [Londen: Churchill] This is a standard 
book upon the subject, and has been long known as one 
of the most valuable ‘of its kind. It eontains a large 
amount of useful Information, with many excellent hints, 
and will be found very useful not only to mothers, but 
to ministers, and all who are brought into contact with 
the families of the poor. It is every way intelligible and 
suited for all classes. 

The Social Condition of the Southern States of 
America. A Lecture by W. BE. Baxter, Bsq., MP. 
To those who wish to know what the Southern States 
are in a social point of view, we strongly recommend 
this excellent and important lecture. The picture is 
not a flattering one, but it has all the lineaments of 
truth, 

Proceedings of the International Temperance and 
Prohibition Convention in London, September, 1862. 
[London: Job Caudwell.] This volume contains a full 
account of the proceedings of each day of the great 
convention in September last, with the papers 7aad on 
the oceasion. I6 will be prized as a record of an in- 
teresting and remarkable demonstration } ard also for 
the variety and usefulness of the information it 
embodies, 

Retribution. By Mrs. C. L. Banrour. [Glasgow: 
Scottish Temperance League,] . Three-and-twenty 
chapters are here devoted to the development of a 
deeply interesting story, and one which is mot only 
excellent from a temperance point of view, but for its 
literary merits. Mrs, Balfour writes trathfully, graphi- 
cally, and with power. ‘The wide tirculution of a book 
like this cannot fail to produce 4 salutary impression. 
By it those who can be instructed may be taught, and 
all who can be admonishéd may be warned. We shall 
be surprised if the work is not popular, as it deserves to 
be, and must be if its merits are made known, 

Daniel’s Vision of the Four Beasts: Ulustrated with 
Six Engravings. [liondon: Tresidder.] We are not 
particularly struck with this pamphlet, and can hardly 
see the utility of it. 








Satred Music. 
vies 

Sacred Songs and Hymns. ‘These compositions are se- 
lected from the setvices at Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul's, by George Linley, who has arranged them with ‘his 
usual skill, and supplied atcompaniments, of more than 
average merit, for pianoforte or harmonium. On the latter 
they are heard to the best advatitage, the full and effective 
swell being unattdinablé on the pianoforte. The pieces 
comprised in the selection are—“ Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty,” remarkable for its simple grandeur; “ God, 
that madest Earth and Heaven,” very effective ; ‘‘ Rock of 








Ages,” a plaintive strain, very simple in its afrangement ; | 


“ Star of the Bast,” with symphonies and accompaniment of 
remarkable beauty ; “‘ When our Heads are bowed with 
Woe,” and ‘Father of Etertial Grace,” both marked by 
solidity and force. These pieces are a welcome addition to 
our sacred music. 

Siz Sacred Songs (new edition), the words by Rev. H. 
Bonar, D.D., the music composed by J. Diirrner:. These 
melodies possess a charm which is certain to make them 
popular in the social circle; they breathe a spirit of deyo- 
tion in harmony with the words, The aceompaniments are 
full and effective. 

Voice from Galitee—Sacred Song; words by Rey. Dr. 
Bonar, music by H. Kiichler. A simple, touching melody, 
inviting the weary and heavy-laden to Christ, the’ giver of 
rest. ‘The.commposer appears to have been happily influenced 
by the theme, and te have produced, in consequence, one 
of the sweetest airs that has ever yet emanated from his 
fertile genius. 

Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me. By Briuley Richards. An ad- 
mirable composition, in Richards’ best style. The words 
are from Herriott’s ‘ Litany,” published in 1629. 

The Pure in Heart shall Meet Again. Song for acontralte 
voiee, by Henry Smart; words by W. Guernsey. The air is 
good, the accompaniment full, and the whole arrangement 
effective. 

When o'er the Distant Hills. This is a hymn by Vineent 
Wallace; words by Henry C. Watson. It possesses con- 
siderable merit, and deserves to be well known. 

Hagar, The pathetic incident on which this sacred song 
is founded has inspired the genius of several composers, 
but none have been happier in the result than Réné 
Favarger. Even without the verse of Linley, the agony 
of the distressed mother is distinctly told. It is excel- 
lent, 

All thé aboveare published by Cramer, Beale, and Wood, 
201, Regent Street, 

Magdaiena. This is a scholarly translation of the hymn 
of Peter the Venerable (1092) Mr. Ross, who has made 
the translation, has found an able eoadjutor in C. @. 
Hamilton, to whom we are indebted for one of the most 
effective and touching specimens of sacred music that has 
issued from the pon of any modern composer.—Octamann 
and Co., 27, Bakér Street. 

Sacred Harmonies. These simple melodies, intended for 
the use of Sabbath-schoels and families, are admirably 
arranged, and well adapted for the purpose for which they 
are designéd.—Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Pater- 
noster Row. 

Half Hours at the Organ. Parts 7, 8, and 9. The 
judicious editer continues his labours with increasing 
success. .All the selections are harmonious, graceful, and 
effective. —Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street, 








Cemperance Hepartment. 
—- > — 
- A REFORMED DRUNKARDS GIFT. 


A RELIGIOUS so¢icty in Yorkshire had twenty guineas 
brought to them by aman in low citcumstances of 
life. Doubting whether it was consistent with his 
duty to his family to contribute such a sum, they 
hesitated to receive it, when he made answer— 
« Before I know the grace of our Lord, I was a poor 
drunkard. I never could save a shilling ; my family 
wete in beggary and rags; but since it has pleased 
God that I should become a total abstainer, we have 
bétn industriotis and frugal; we have spent no ilip 
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shillings, and we have been enabled to put something 
into the bank; this I freely offer to the blessed cause 
of our Lord and Saviour.” 


LOSS OF THE “NEPTUNE.”—A TRUE TEMPERANCE | 


NARRATIVE. 


Tux Neptune, carrying thirty-six men, sailed from 
Aberdeen, on a fine morning in May, with the fairest 
prospect of good weather and a prosperous voyage. 
About eleven o’clock, the wind arose from the east, 
and swept over the sea with overwhelming violence. 
In about an hour she was seen standing in, but under 
such a press of sail as, considering the gale, astonished 
all on shore. But on she came, now bounding on the 
top of the sea, and then almost engulphed in the 
foaming cavern. The harbour of Aberdeen is ex- 
to the east, and formed by a pier on one side, 
and a breakwater on the other, and so narrow at the 
entrance as not to admit two large vessels abreast. 
All saw that something was wrong on board. One 
attempt was made to shorten sail, but the ship was 
then within a cable’s length of the shore, and urged 
on with an impetuosity which no human power could 
withstand. The wives and families of the men who 
were thus hastening to death had assembled near the 
ier; but all stood in silent horror, broke in a moment 
by the ery, ‘* She’s lost!” as the vessel, lashed by the 
tempest, passed to the outer side of the breakwater, 
and struck with awful violence between two black, 
rugged rocks. The cries of the victims were most 
horrible. ‘The dreadful crisis had come, and they 
were lost indeed. A few brave men on shore en- 
deavoured to man the life-boat, and take it round the 
breakwater, but it was unavailing. One heavy sea 
rolling over the wreck for a moment concealed her, 
and when the people looked again, she was gone! 
Her crew and timbers were hurled against the rocks 
and, with the exception of one man, who was washed, 
up and lodged on a projecting edge, none escaped of 
the thirty-six who had that morning left the shore in 
health and spirits. From the man who was saved, 
the melancholy truth was learnt that the crew were 
all intoxicated, and could not manage the vessel, 


TEMPERANCE, 
’Tis to thy rules, O Temperance, we owe 
All pleasures which from health and strength can flow ; 
Vigour of body and purity of mind, 
Unclouded reason, sentiment refin’d, 


THE COST OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Ir is the peculiarity of the evils attendant upon in- 
temperance that we can in no wise attain to a due 
estimate of their extent, or arrive, with any degree of 
certainty, by the nicest calculation, at anything like 
an adequate return of the sins of omission and com- 
mission attendant more or less directly upon habits of 
excess. ‘I'o a decent and respectable family, leading a 
quiet and wholly irreproachable life, studying mode- 
ration in all things, keeping the even tenor of their 
way, eschewing interference with or from others, it 
would appear an exaggerated statement, and wholly 
unsupported by truth, that they, in common with us 
all, are suffering under the weight of a burden imposed 
by the votaries of drink, and too often constrained 
ouly by habits of intemperance which the customs of 
society have gone far to increase and promote. Yet 
what say facts? 

Not very long since, the committee of a certain 
‘Temperance Society waited upon the mayor of a large 





manufacturing town to solicit the loan of the tow; 
hall for the purpose of holding three meetings. The 
mayor, who, it is needless to say, was not a tee. 
totaler, objected that the course was wholly unpre. 
cedented. What claim had this especial society 
upon the good offices of himself and colleagues, which 
might not be equally urged by others? queried the 
mayor. 

‘The spokesman proceeded to dilate upon the advan. 

of total abstinence, the reformation effected jn 
families and individuals, the improved respectability 
and comfort of households, and consequently of 
localities ; but he was listened to with impatience 
the mayor, and pooh-poohed by the town council, who 
were present, and among whom were some not wholly 
uninterested in the question on personal grounds, being 
engaged in the spirit trade. 

“You are aware, gentlemen,” said the mayor, 
“that the usual sum paid for the hire of our hall for 
the number of nights you propose is £60 ; it is a large 
sum to be lost to the town. I really must decline 
acceding to your request.” 

‘* We have, probably, saved the town more than 
that,” was the reply of the plain-spoken foremost 
man. 

“* Saved the town more!—what can you mean?” 
quoth the mayor, in some surprise. 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” replicd the committe 

man, “your worship and these gentlemen would have 
thought yourselves well quit of Jack Palmer for that 
sum,’ 
“‘ Jack Palmer!” exclaimed the mayor; and the 
words were echoed by the councilmen at his side, 
while the very sound of that formidable name seomed 
to strike terror into every one present. 

“What has that drunken reprobate to do 
with the question?” demanded the mayor, rather 
fiercely; for the very mention of the man excited 
recollections of no pleasant nature. 

‘*Your worship has not seen anything of him 
lately,” was the reply. 

‘No. Well, now I think of it, no; he has not 
been brought before us for some time. But what of 
it? What have you to do with him ?” 

‘*We have made him one of us,” was the answer. 
‘The drunken reprobate is a sober man now, witha 
decent house and comforts growing up around him; 
he will trouble the worshipful bench no more. Jack 
Palmer’s commitments, his keep in gaol, the destrac- 
tion and violence of his drunken fits, the loss of time, 
and the keep of officers connected with his crimes, 
must have cost the town something; therefore do we 
say, sir, that we, by making Jack a sober man, have 
saved the town something ; perhaps your worship may 
form some idea of how much,” 

The mayor had no answer ready on the moment; 
but he and one of the gentlemen present laid their 
heads together, and made a few hasty calculations oa 
paper. Presently the mayor spoke :— 

‘T find, gentlemen, that you have indeed made out 
yourclaim, The expenses attendant on the commi 
and imprisonment of that vaga—I beg your pardon— 
the man Palmer, have, as you say, amounted to some- 
thing very considerable, to say nothing of the disgrace 
and annoyance caused to the town. I have no moreto 
say, gentlemen; you have my free consent to make usa 
of the hall, since you have well earned. the right toda 


g0. 
This is simple fact; let our readers draw from ii 
thelr own deductions, 
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JOHN SULLIVAN; 
A SBARCH FOR “THE OLD RELIGION” 


—+— 
III.—A DELUSIVE APPEAL TO ANTIQUITY. 

Rocrrs could not reckon on an immediate visit 
of Father Jerome to Sullivan’s cottage; he there- 
fore thought it prudent to defer his next call 
until the beginning of the following week. The 
priest, however, was not indifferent or careless 
| when the loss of a member of his flock appeared 
| to be at least possible, Very few days had passed 
| before he paid the poor Irishman another visit, and 
heard from his lips a frank avowal of his doubts 
and difficulties, together with such an account of 
Rogers’ challenge as Sullivan’s memory enabled 
him to give. Sullivan, however, had rightly sur- 
mised that this piece of audacity on the part of 
a mere layman would “make the priest very 
angry.” He snorted, and foamed, and exclaimed 
that “it was like his impudence!” Still, he 





would not descend from his height, or demean 
himself so far as to take any notice of the Serip- 
ture reader’s challenge. But he was careful not 
to leave his opponent in possession of the field. 
He took no direct notice of Rogers or his mes- 


sage ; but, before he left, he drew out of his 
pocket a small volume, which he gave to Sul- 
livan, telling him that if he was troubled with 
any more doubts or questions as to the Faith of 
the Church, he would find in that book a suffi- 
cient reply. “ Especially,” he said, “you will 
have the benefit. of a choice collection of pas- 
sages from the ancient fathers, showing, beyond 
all doubt or question, that the Church’s faith, at 
the present day, is precisely the same which it 
has been in all ages, even up to the days of our 
Lord and his apostles.” 

Thus furnished with an answer, Sullivan 
| awaited with some eagerness his friend’s next 
visit, Sincere in his desire to discover the 
truth, he was still very poorly informed, and 
| was equally unable to cope with the arguments 
| of Rogers, or the lofty assumptions of Father 

Jerome. He was like a juror to whom a ques- 

tion is submitted on some matter respecting 
| which he has had no previous knowledge. He 
| could only listen patiently to the evidence and 

the pleadings on each side, hoping by degrees to 

| arrive at some just conclusion. 
Rogers had now allowed several days to pass 
| over, and thought it’ time to make another call 
| at Sullivan's cottage. © He-was naturally desirous 


a 








to learn what response the priest would make to 
his challenge, and was anxious also to know 
whether he had succeeded in quieting Sullivan’s 
doubts and fears. He opened the cottage door, 
therefore, with more than ordinary anxiety ; 
nor did his friend receive his visit without 
equal marks of interest in the question which 
had been discussed between them. 

The usual greetings and inquiries were soon 
exchanged ; and now the two friends alike telt 
that they must at once return to the subject of 
their late conversations. After a little hesitation, 
Rogers began :— 

“Well, I suppose you have seen Father Jerome 
since I was last here ¢” 

“Yes, he came to me on Friday, and we had 
a good long talk.” 

“ And did you tell him what I had said, as to 
which was truly ‘the old religion ;’ and as to 
my belief that an appeal to antiquity would be 
even more fatal to his cause than an appeal to 
the Bible ?” 

“Yes, I did; and, as I expected, he was very 
angry. I tried to repeat what you had said in 
as gentle a way as I could; but he seemed to 
resent it very much. Indeed, I think that he 
would have forbidden my speaking to you again, 
had I not mentioned that I was anxious to give 
you a properanswer. I fancy he was not willing 
that it should appear that he was afraid of you, 
or felt any difficulty in replying to your objee- 
tions. Still, he would not demean himself so 
far as to give me any formal reply to you ; but, 
before he left, he gave me this little book, in 
which he said that I should find abundant proof 
that all the doctrines to which Protestants object 
were held by the Catholic Church from the 
earliest ages of its existence.” 

“ And have you read it?” asked Rogers; “and 
what does it contain ?” 

“ Yes, I have read it,” replied Sullivan ; “and 
it does seem to me to make out what Father 
Jerome said. The writer has noticed the various 
objections of Protestants to the sacrifice of the 
mass; to the veneration of the saints, and espe- 
cially of the Blessed Virgin; to the supremacy 
of the Holy See ; to the belief in purgatory ; and 
to the power of the Church to grant indulgences, 
as well as to some smaller matters ; and he has 
collected a great number of passages from the 
most celebrated fathers and doctors of the early 
Church; which seem to show that these doctrines 
were really held from the beginning. In fact, 
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except you could prove-—which I suppose is im- 
possible—that this whole book is, a falsehood, 
and that the writer has invented or forged all 
these quotations from the early fathers, I don’t 
see how you can maintain your assertion that 
the faith of the early Christians was at all like 
that of the modern Protestants.” 

“ And is this all?” asked Rogers with a feel- 
ing of relief; “is this collection of scraps from 
the old fathers all that he has given you ?” 

“ All,” said Sullivan, “yes; and enough too; 
I don’t know what you would have. You tell 
me—and I have only your word for it—that the 
early Christians did not believe what the Catholic 
Church of our day believes. . Now,'the writer of 
this book, having heard of such an objection, has 
taken the trouble to turn over the works of the 
greatest writers of the early Church, and he has 
selected from them a number of passages which 
show that these old fathers and primitive 
bishops held the same views as to the mass, as 
to the Blessed Virgin and the saints, as to the 
sacraments, celibacy, indulgences, and other 
things which the Catholic Church holds at the 
present day. I do not see, therefore how you 
can maintain, in the face of this evidence, that 
the faith of the early Church, the ‘old religion,’ 
was at all like that of the Protestants of our 
own day. Tell me, what answer have you to 
this case }” 

“ Answer enough!” said Rogers, “and an 
answer which may be given without any diffi- 
culty. This apparent body of testimony from 
the early Church is, in fact,delusive. It is open 
to several objections, of which two or three may 
suffice :-— 

“ First, supposing this little book to be like 
others of the kind which I have seen, it does not 
appeal to the writers of the earliest age of the 
Church, but only to those of the fourth, fifth, 
and later centuries—men who wrote long after 
the Apostles, and all their immediate friends and 
followers had passed away. 

“The Primitive Church, properly so called, is 
to be sought for in the first two centuries. St. 
John died about the year 100.  Polycarp, 
one of his scholars, died about Ap. 167. 
Clement of Rome knew St. Paul, and died 
about AD. 100. Ignatius, who had conversed 
with several of the Apostles, died about A.D. 
- 116. Justin Martyr, who doubtless had known 
many of the friends of the Apostles, died. about 
ap. 165. All these early fathers have left some 
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remains ; but I never find Father Jerome, or 


| any of his friends, quoting from these, who may 
| be deemed to represént the really Primitive 


find cited in the book which Father Jerome has 
given you?” 

Sullivan turned oyer the pages of the litile 
book which he held in his hand, and said, “The 
author quotes, I see, from Ambrose, Jerome, 
Cyprian, Athanasius, Gregory, Theodoret, Au- 
gustine, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Basil, Hilary, 
Cyril, and Gelasius.” 

“T thought so,” said Rogers; “and I happen 
to have a memorandum in my poeket-book of 


Here it is; and I see that one only of all these 
writers lived so early as the third centuwy, 
This. was Cyprian, But Hilary, Athanasius, 





ever eminent they may have been, therefore, 
| they were not representatives of the Primitive 
| Church, nor even, the disciples or scholars of the 
| Apostles.” 

“But does this make much _ difference?” 
asked Sullivan, “Surely we may reckon that 
the bishops and fathers of one century followed 
and resembled those who went before them.” 


said Rogers. “Judging of our own case, we 
certainly find in England that the bishops of the 
sixteenth century were not at all like the 
bishops of the fifteenth. In the seventeenth 
century, too, another kind of divines appeared; 
so that it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that. the sort of religion which prevailed in 


the general faith in Elizabeth’s days resembled 
that which was common in the days. of her 
grandfather. And in like manner, we find in 
the writings of Ambrose, Basil, Jerome, and 
Cyril a. very different tone from that which 
pervades the Epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, and 
St. John, or the writings of Clement and Igna- 
tius, their friends and immediate followers. In 
fact, one of our archbishops, Dr. Wake, collected, 
more than a century ago, the writings of the 


Church. Which of the ancient Fathers do you | 


the periods in which the early fathers lived, | 





Ambrose, Gregory, and Basil lived in the fourth, | 
and most, of the rest in the fifth century. Hoy. | 


“We cannot safely take that for granted,” | 





Charles. the First’s day was at all like that | 
which prevailed in the days of Elizabeth, or that | 





apostolic fathers, Olement, Polycarp, Ignatius, 
and others, and called attention to the fact that | 
in all these not the least trace or fragment | 
of what is now, called Romish doctrine was | 





to be found. This, then, is my first remark: 
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| that while your advocates often profess to follow 
| the faith of the early Church, they do, in, fact, 

| yest wholly upon the writers of the fourth, fifth, 

| gixth, and seventh centuriés, in which ‘ages of 
| the Church the faith of the apostolic times had 

| become largely corrupted. 

“But my next objection is, perhaps, a still more 
| gerious one. The writings which still remain 
| of the first two centuries of the Church are few, 
| and not of any great bulk. . We cam print them 
| all in two or three portable volumes; and after 
| a few days’ study, can pronounce with certainty 
| that of what ‘is now called ‘the faith of the 
| Roman Catholic Church,’ as distinguished from 
| Protestantism, there is not the slightest trace to 
| be found. But when we pass on, and reach the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, the state of the 
case is very different. The writers of those 
days were laborious, and had more leisure, and 
they have left us a whole library of divinity. 
The works of Athanasius, Basil, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Jerome I once saw in a 
public library, and I noticed that they filled 
between twenty and thirty great folio volumes. 
I suppose that all the chief writers of those days 
must have. left us more than a hundred bulky 
volumes, There were controversies, too, in those 
days, and the divines. of that age were not all 
of one mind. They sometimes contradicted 
and opposed each other. Some of them, too, 
retracted, in old age, opinions which they had 
held in earlier years, And thus it necessarily 
happens that, in the wide field of their writings, 
passages may be found which seem to fayour 
all kinds of different creeds. Thus, Baptists cite 
them as supporting adult baptism, and Inde- 
pendents find rival quotations which support the 
baptism of infants ; Calvinists produce passages 
which favour the doctrine of Divine decrees, and 
Arminians answer by citations in support of 
free will and free agency. - And hence nothing 
can be more delusive than for a man to produce 
six or eight sentences culled from, all the bulky 
folios of the fourth and fifth centuries, and then 
to exclaim triumphantly, ‘ See; it is clear that the 
Primitive Church held such of such @ doctrine.’ 
In the first ‘place, it is not front the Primitive 
Church that he has drawn his quotations, but 
from writers. who lived two or three hundred 
years after, And, secondly, while he has found 
half a dozen passages to support. his. view, 
another man may find just as many to uphold 
an exactly opposite opinion.” 
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“No,” said Sullivan, “you! will hardly say 
that. You do not mean that these same writers, 
who are cited.in this little book in fayour of the 
veneration of the blessed Virgin, the sacrifice of 
the mass, and the, supremacy of the Holy See, 
have ever written anything against those doc- 
trines }” 

“ Unquestionably I do,” said Rogers. “Why, 
it is only a day or two since I was looking over 
a. book, called. “A. Sketch of the Romish Con- 
troversy,' by George Finch, Esq., and there J 
found, both in the original languages aud also 
translated, passages against the Papal supremacy, 
from Angustine, Jerome, Theodoret, Tertullian, 
Ambrose, Cyprian, and Gregory ; and passages 
against transubstantiation from as many as seven- 
teen of the fathers. There were also like cita- 
tions on image-worship, the mass, purgatory, 
and several other doctrines. I saw, therefore, 
most clearly that this great armoury of the 
fathers. is nothing else than a vast magazine of 
old writings, open to all, and in which every one 
who chooses to take the trouble may be sure to 
find something to suit his purpose.” 

“ You frighten me,” said Sullivan. “T thought 
I had got a safe footing, and might feel satisfied 
that I was at least believing as the early Church 
—the Church of the Apostles—believed,’ But if 
things be as you say, I don’t know where we are 
to find certainty. And are you any better off? 
It seems to me that we are all in the same diffi- 
culty. If the fathers, as you say, wrote on dif- 
ferent sides, and supported, at different times, 
different opinions, how can we be sure what the 
faith of the early Church really was? You 
told me, I remember, that you felt confident 
that yours was ‘the old religion.’ But if, as you 
say, the fathers of the early Church gave no dis- 
tinct or fixed opinions, but changed their views, 
and left contradictory opinions on record, how 
can you be sure, or how can any one be sure, 
that he is really holding the faith of the early 
Church ?” 

“You know, I suppose,” said Rogers, “ what 
my first answer will be—that he who holds 
with the Apostles, whose writings we have in 
the New Testament, may be quite satisfied that 
he holds with the Primitive Church. But since 
your priests all resist an appeal to this, the only 
safe or certain standard, I will add, that I think 
there is a rational and legitimate appeal to anti- 
quity, as well as an irrational and delusive one, 
All L have tried to caution you against is this-—~ 
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the supposing that two or three sentences from 
Augustine, who wrote, perhaps, four or five thou- 
sand pages, will give you Augustine's matured 
and settled belief on any point in dispute. It is 
very probable that he has written differently in 
other places. And even if it were certain that, 
in the two or three extracts before you, you had 
his real mind, it might still be a question 
whether, in so speaking, he had any authority 
to declare the faith of the whole Church of his 
day.” 

“Well, but you said,” replied Sullivan, “that 
you hold that there is a rational appeal to anti- 
quity. I wish you would explain to me your 
views upon this point. I want very much to 
know how you can make it out that yours, 
rather than ours, is the old religion.” 

“T shall have no difficulty in explaining this,” 
said Rogers, “But I must bring you one or two 
dates and documents which I have left at home 
this morning, and which bear upon the point. 
To-morrow, if you please, I will see you again, 
and we will go on with this interesting in- 


quiry.” 





(Zo be continued in our next.) 








LINES WRITTEN IN 1694. 
My God was with me all this night, 
And gave me sweet repose ; 
My God did watch, e’en whilst I slept, 
Or I had never rose. 


How many groaned, and wished for sleep, 
Until they pined for day ; 

Measuring slow hours with their quick pains, 
Whilst I securely lay ! 


Sweet rest hath gained that strength to me 
Which labour did devour ; 

My body was in weakness sown, 
But it is raised in power, 


Lord, for the mercies of the night 
My humble thanks I pay; 

And unto Thee I dedicate, 
The firstfruits of the day. 


Let this day praise Thee, O my God, 
And so let all my days; 

And oh, let mine eternal day 
Be Thine eternal praise ! 








CINLLINGWORTH ON GRATITUDE. 
To be thankful to God is not to say, “ God be praised,” 
or “ God be thanked ;” but to remember what he desires, 
and execute what he commands. ‘To be thankful to 
God is certainly to love him, and to love him is to 
keep his commandments; so saith our Saviour (John 
xiv, 15) * If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
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STORY OF CADMON, THE SAXON POET, 


Yuars have passed away since the Saxons, or men 
with the long swords, held this kingdom of England 
under their rale. The Normans had not yet in. 
vaded our shores, and the chief danger of the realm 
lay in the dreaded incursions of their Danish 
ancestors, who sent up the smoke of burning towns 
and the cries of slaughtered human beings as grateful 
offerings to Thor and Odin, the terrible gods of 
Scandinavian mythology. Our country had been 
warmed with the glorious truths of Christianity 
soon after the great sacrifice had been offered up on 
Calvary, and there were not wanting men in thow 
Saxon days whose hearts were lighted up with the 
love of God, and whose tongues gloried to sing his 
praise. Before the good Alfred aseended the throne, 
to spread learning and religion through the land, 
and to lay the foundations of some of England's 
future greatness, there lived a holy man who was 
conspicuous among his fe!lows for the wondrous grace 
of God bestowed upon him. At the feasts, which 
were too often revels, of our forefathers, he would 
sometimes be present ; but his soul was faraway from 
the frivolities which surrounded him, communing with 
God. To increase the mirth and fancied pleasure of 
these entertainments, a fashion was introduced that 
each of the guests should sing some lively song in 
turn, One after another took up the irreligious 
strain. Ever and anon it would come to Cxjmon's 
turn to sing ; but his heart was far away from idle 
mirth, and when he saw the instrument come near 
him in its rounds, he would rise and leave the noisy 
revel for some quiet scene, where his soul could 
commune with itsclf and be still. On one of these 
occasions, when he had left the room where worldly 
men were idly wasting God's most precious gift, or 
seeking vainly to drown care and noble aspirations in 
revelry, he went into a stable, and there sleep fell on 
him. And in his sleep he dreamed. He thought 
that a white-robed angel drew near to him, and 
called him by his name. “ Caedmon,” said the angel, 
“sing some song to me,” He answered, “ I cannot 
sing. I have but now left a company who would have 
bade me sing, because I found I could not do so,” 
‘* Yes,” replied the angel, “ you must sing.” “ What 
shall I sing?” inquired Cadmon, “ Sing,” answered 
his heavenly visitant, ‘the beginning of creatures—the 
God at whose word all creation sprang obedient into 
life.” Hereupon he dreamed that he opened his 
mouth, and sang sweet verses to the praise of God, 
which he had never learnt before. 

Then Caedmon woke from sleep, He found that 
he could not sing before, because he had thought 
only of songs such as the world loves—praises of the 
wine-cup, earthly beauty, or the strife of conflict, 
Henceforth it was the sacred subject of the Holy 
Scriptures—-the love, the wisdom, the goodness of 
God—that occurred to him as the nobiest themes of 
poetry; and he turned the glorious truths of Holy 
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Writ into sweetmelodious verse. Men, when they heard 
his poems sung in their own native tongue, were led 
to think little of the pleasures of the world once so 
dear to them, and felt their souls drawn upward to 
desire a higher life. But Ceedmon could compose no 
yain or trivial poem. Like the seed of Abraham, 
“by the waters of Babylon,” his ‘‘ voice and melody ” 
deserted him in the “ strange land ” of worldly mirth. 
Others after him essayed to imitate his poetry ; but 
none could sing like him in those far-off Saxon days. 
The old English, or Anglo-Saxon, in which the poems 
of Cedmon has come down to us is unintelligible to 
many; and we have subjoined a paraphrase of part 
of the ode he composed soon after his awaking from 
the dream. From some of Cxedmon’s verses our im- 
mortal bard, who sang to “‘ justify the ways of God 
to man,” is supposed to have borrowed in his “ Para- 
dise Lost.” 
“ Laud we the throne, with jewels dight, 
Of heaven’s guardian King : 
Tell the creation, hymn His might, 
His mind unfathomed sing. 
*¢ Hail, glorious Father of mankind, 
Eternal King and Lord : 
Who fashioned chaos, chained the wind, 
And called forth light by word ; 
** Who built man’s verdant earthly home, 
With floor of myriad dye ; 
And o’er it hung heaven's vaulted dome, 
A star-lit roof on high.” 

And to us Christians now there is a deep signifi- 
| cance in this story of the Saxon Cadmon. We, too, 
like him, shall find, if we abstract ourselves from the 
vain nothingness, the sin-crowned revels of the world, 
that a diviner, nobler spirit will awake within us. 
God will bid our spirits in some way sing his praise, 
and will loose our tongues to pour forth holy and 
harmonious song. Like him, too, our song will not 
bein vain. The voice that speaks to us in moments 
of holy retirement and thought will go forth to our 
fellow-men, and teach them that the garlands of 
pleasure the world wreathes for its votaries will soon 
fade and wither, and its roses fall away, leaving only 
the thorn, while the crown prepared in heaven for 
the saint is wrought of leaves that never fade, and 
flowers of everlasting life. 

It may be difficult for all ages, especially for 
youth, to withdraw itself from the joys of this 
world—rather say fancied joys, for they satisfy 
not the cravings of man's undying spirit. Yet, 








hard as it is, we should brace all our energies for 


| the task, and heed not the senseless scoffings of 


those whose nobler self is in chains and bondage. ‘The 


_ Sinless pleasures of life are ours. Det us cull them 


while we may ; but we should remember that though 
in the world we are not of the world, and should give 
| Ourselves, like the good and holy Cwedmon, to prayer 
and religious meditation, that to us, as well as to him, 
| tho still, small voice may speak, and bid us carry on 
our work of love here, that when we wake from out 








this short and fitful dream of life to the bright light 
of never-ending day, our harps may be attuned to 
take a fitting part in the celestial anthem that pro- 
claims the praises of the Redeemer, and the gratitude 
of the redeemed. 





APHORISMS. 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 

1, Errons are the more carefully to be pointed out, 
in proportion to the authority by which they are 
sanctioned. 

2. If a number of learned and ingenious men set 
themselves to find objections to some versions of Scrip- 
ture, and after much time and labour, bring forward 
merely the feeblest cavils, this affords a strong presump- 
tion that the version is a yood one. But this inference 
is drawn, not from the objections themselves, but from 
the probability that such men would have found valid 
objections, had it been open to any. 

3. When a man of so much acuteness and research 
as Hume set himself to find in all history parallels to 
the Scripture miracles, and produced only such as are 
quite different in all the essential points, it is justly 
inferred that no parallels do exist; but this is inferred, 
not from the instances Hume does adduce, but from our 
knowledge of his ability and learning, and anti-Chris- 
tian zeal, which render it morally certain that if there 
had been any cases that were really to his purpose, he 
would have found them. 

4. When any study has been unduly or unwisely 
cultivated to the neglect of others, there is a presump- 
tion that a reaction will ensue, and an equally excessive 
contempt, or dread, or disgust succeed. 

5. “ We sow many seeds to obtain a few flowers.” 

6. Theology, not being a science, admits of infinite 
degrees of proficiency, from that which is within the 
reach of a child, up to the highest that is attainable by 
the most exalted genius; every one of which degrees is 
inestimably valuable as far as it goes, 

7. The cause of truth universally, and not least, of 
religious truth, is benefited by everything that tends to 
promote sound reasoning, and facilitates the detection 
of fallacy. 

8. A science is conversant about speculative know- 
ledge only, and aré is the application of knowledge to 
practice ; hence logic becomes, when applied to practice, 
an art, while, confined to the ¢heory of reasoning, it is 
strictly a science, 

9. No science can be expected to make any consider- 
able progress which is not cultivated on right 
principles, 

10. It is evident to all that some men converse and 
write in an argumentative way very justly on one sub- 
ject, and very erroneously on another. 











SINGULAR ESCAPE IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
Durine the Reign of Terror in France, a man in the 
town of Marseilles was protected from the fate with 
which he was menaced in a manner totally unlooked 
for. 
His name being on the list of the proscribed, a 


























party of terrorists came to his house to seek him. 
They found his wife, who said that her husband was 
not.at home; he had been absent for several days, 
and she knew not whither he was gone. The party, 
however, insisted on searching the house, which they 
did, without finding the man. They then quitted it, 
and went to make some other visits with which they 
were charged. One of the party returned yery soon, 
and finding the house door open, went in, 

He looked about, and saw no one, and then hasten- 
ing upstairs to a room on the first floor, he knocked 
at the panel of a wainscot and said, ‘* Open, open, 
quickly!” ‘The panel was accordingly opened, and a 
double-barrelled pistol discharged at the same mo- 
ment from within ; but happily it did no injury to 
the person on the outside ; the master of the house 
at the same time came forth from ‘his hiding-place. 
“ Now,” cried his yisitor, ‘“I came to save you, and 
you would kill me!” Then addressing himself to 
the wife, whom the report, of the pistol had brought 
thither in an instant, “Hear me, madam,” said he, 
‘\T have associated myself with these men who were 
recently here, only that 1 may save my fellow-citizens 
as much as lies in my-power. As we were searching 
your house, 1. observed a strong emotion in your 
countenance, anda tremor in all your. frame, as we 
passed this spot ; and I had no doubt, therefore, that 
your husband was concealed within. ‘This occasioned 


my speedy return, to warn you that your good man 
is not in safety as long as he remains fin this house, 


or even in the town. It is not doubted but that he 
is here ; and you will never cease to be troubled with 
like visits till he shall be found. I will, however, 
engage to procure you the means of escape,” added 
he, turning to the man, “if you dare confide in me.” 
This was not a situation in which to hesitate in ac- 
cepting such an offer, and with tears and thanks. it 
was embraced both by the husband and wife, It 
was now dusk, and the benevolent visitor said he 
would return in: about halfan hour, and take. the 
man with him to his own house, where he might re- 
main in perfect security till means could be found 
for him to quit the town. 

This was accordingly done, anda few nights after 
he was consigned to a Genoese vessel, which carried 
him in safety out of the republic. 





THE LIFE OF MOSES. 
I1Il.—THE CALL AND THE EXODUS: 
Tue circumstances connected with the settlemént of 
Moses in Midian are thus summed up by Stephen, 
who tells us, ‘Moses was a stranger ip /the land 
of Midian, where he begat two sons, And. when 
forty years were expired, there. appeared to him 
in the wilderness of Mount Sinai an angel of. the 
Lord in a flame of fire in a bush.” As we haye 
already remarked, Moses was feeding his flocks at 


Horeb when he received his summons to go and 
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deliver Israel. From Acts vil. 35 it is apparent 
that Moses had some previous intimation of his 
mission, or, at least, a strong desire after it ; for we 
read that when he smote the Egyptian, “he supposed 
his brethren, would haye understood how that God by 
his hand would deliver them: but they understood 
not.” Now, there was to be no mistake, and the 
future leader of Israel was to have credentials which 
none could call in question. 

We cannot pretend to add anything to the beauti- 
ful simplicity of the Scriptural ‘narrative, which, let 
us remember, is the inspired journal of the events at 
Horeb, written by Moses himself. Moses was oc- 
cupied with his flocks, which he doubtless watcha 
with attention, buf not so that he forgot the 
splendours.of the court of Pharaoh, which he had ex- 
changed for this solitude ; not so that he forgot the 
groans and cries of his brethren of Israel, whose sighs 
seemed wafted to him on every gale; not so that he 
forgot his father’s house, his brother, and his sister; 
not so that he forgot the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Suddenly his meditations are interrupted; 
the angel of the Lord appeared to him. in a flame of 
fire in:a bush. He saw the flaming bush, but the 
angel he saw not; so he turned aside to see the great 
sight of a bush burning, yet not consumed. Then 
the Lord called to him out of the bush, and said, 
‘‘ Moses, Moses!” He answered, ‘‘ Here am I;” s0 
the Lord -bade him take off his shoes, because the 
ground was holy, and declared his adorable presence, 
Moses trembled, and hid his face, and durst not look, 
So God announced that he had seen the afflictions of 
Israel in. Egypt, and had come to deliver them, and 
would bring them to a good land. At the same time 
he commanded Moses to go to Pharaoh and bring out 
the people. Moses hesitated, but God promised to be 
with him, instructed him for his work, revealed his | 
awful name ‘I am that I am,” and assured him of 
success. Again Moses hesitated, whereupon God 
gave him signs and miracles to show to his country- 
men, and to the Egyptians, and appointed Aaron a 
his companion. and helper, Hereupon Moses. went 
back to his father-in-law, and obtained permission to 
return to Egypt. So he set. out with his. wife and 
his two sons, and came on his way till hearrived nce 
more at Horeb.. Here he met and embraced. his 
brother Aaron, who had.obeyed a divine command 
to yisit him, and the two came on to Egypt. 

Many years had elapsed. since he fled from the 
court, and his enemies were dead; but the enemies of 
his people still oppressed them, The two brothen, 
therefore, summoned the elders of the people, told 
them what God had revealed, and wrought the 
signs which God. had empowered them to do. The 
people believed that deliverance . was. at hand, 
and, hope revived within them as they bowed. their 
heads and worshipped the Lord. Haying thus pre 
pared his countrymen, Moses. next obtained an 
audience with Pharaoh. “Thus saith the Lord Godof 
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Isracl,” said ‘Moses and. Aaron, “Let my people go 
that they may held a ‘feast to me in the wilderness,” 
Their repeated. entreaties were, repulged, and. the 
burdens of Israel. were made heavier, than before. 
Now they were! required to make: bricks. without 
straw, and were beaten for their failures. The 


| Israelites laid their complaint before Pharaoh ; but 
| he endorsed the inbumanity of his officers, Hereupon 
| a murmuring arose against. Moses. and Aaron, and 
| they were charged by their people with this aggrava- 


| tion of their lot. 


| anguish of spirit. 


What could they do but carry the 
case to God? and he renewed his former assurances; 
but the people would not hearken to Moses for 
Again the Lord sent Moses and 


Aaron to Pharaoh; who asked for a miracle. So 


| Aaron threw down his rod, and it became a serpent. 
| This was wonderful; but the magicians of Egypt did 
| the same, and the miracle would have been unheeded 
| if Aaron’s rod had not swallowed up the others. 
| Even this was not enough; and Pharaoh, doubtless 





fancied Moses’ and Aaron to be merely magicians 
like the rest. He therefore again denied their suit. 


| Another miracle was wrought, and the waters of 


Egypt were turned into blood. Again the magi- 
cians came in, and pretended do the same thing. 
When seven days had elapsed, the plague was 
removed, but to no purpose, Pharaoh still refused 


| to let them go. 


The plague of frogs followed with the same results; 


for, although the king relented for a time, when the 


| and beast, and then a terrible tempest of hail. 
| more Pharaoh relented, but, a8 before, only to harden 
| his heart again. 


| was the solemn hour for this’ visitation. 





be 


affliction was! taken away, he hardened his heart: as 
before. The next’ plague, that of live, succeeded ; and 


| although here ‘the magicians were foiled, and owned 
| the finger of God, even yet the king refused. Heve- 
| upon the plague of flies was sent, and Pharaoh once 


more began to relent, only to return to his obstinacy 


| assoon as the flies had disappeared. Next came the 


murrain upon the cattle, after that the boils on man 
Once 


Still, again, the plagues of God 
smote him: locusts came and deyoured every green 


| thing, and for three days deep darkness was over 
| all the land. By wone of these was the stubborn 
| Egyptian moved ; and therefore the Lord prepared 
| to smite him with a grievous stroke in the death 


of all the first-born of man and beast, Midnight 
Moses 


was to see Pharaoh no more, but he.receiyed instrue- 


| tions for the institution and observance of the 
| passover. Every arrangement was made for the 


departure of ‘the people, and they were ready to 
start at a moment’s notice. The awful moment 
came on, the pasohal lambs were slain, and their 
blood sprinkled on ;all the door-posts of Israel's 
houses. Then the destroying angel went forth, and 
& great cry arose; for there was not a house in Egypt 
where there was not one dead. Now, at lengsh, 
Pharaoh was conquered, and he sent hastily to Moses 





and Aaron, bidding them begone, with all they had. 
They were ready, and at the given signal the com- 
panies of Israel started on their way into the wilder- 
ness, Not even the bones of Joseph were left 
behind. 

The chief starting place was Rameses (Exod. xii. 
$7), and hence they marched to Succoth. From 
Succoth, they advanced to Etham upon the borders 
of the wilderness, and then they went.on to Pihahi- 
roth, between .Migdol, and the Red Sea. When the 
Egyptians found that this course had been taken, 
they concluded that it would not be difficult to pursue 
and destroy the Israelites. Pharaoh himself, there- 
fore, hastily prepared his forces and set out after 
them. The Israelites saw their old foes approach, 
and their hearts sank within them. They cried out 
in bitter complaints to Moses, who encouraged them, 
and prayed for them. The Lord appeared on their 
behalf, and the pillar of cloud, the symbol of his 
presence, stood between them and their pursuers. 
Next, Moses stretched out his hand towards the sea, 
which was divided from shore to shore, opening up 
for them a path on dry land, Ata given command, 
the hosts of Israel were led by this strange road. till 
they stood on solid ground beyond the sea. The 
Egyptians tried to follow them, but the waters 
returned to their place, and they were drowned. 
When their deliverance was complete, Moses and 
the people joined in a sublime song of praise, 
which is recorded in the fifteenth chapter of 
Exodus. Here we may pause to reflect upon the 
wonderful manifestations of Divine goodness, power, 
and faithfulness, which have now passed before our 
eyes. 

‘* Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ; 

Jehovah has triumphed— His people are free ; 

Sing, for the pride of the tyrant is broken: 

His chariots and horsemen, all splendid and brave ; 

How vain was their boasting! the Lord hath but 
spoken, ' 

And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave.” 








THE NECESSITY FOR CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. 
Prorgsson Stowe, in speaking of the necessity of 
moral instruction, and the beneficial influence of the 
Bible in the Prussian schools, says:—* I inquired of all 
classes of teachers, and of men of every creed, in- 
structors of common schools, high schools, and schools 
of ‘art, of professors in colleges, universities, and 
professional seminaries, in cities, and in the country, 
in places where there was a uniformity, and in places 
where there was a diversity of creeds, of believers and 
unbelieyers, of rationalists and enthusiasts, of Roman 
Catholics, and of Protestants, and I never found 
but one reply, and that was that to leave the moral 
faculty uninstructed, was to leave the most important 
parts of the human mind undeyeloped, and to strip 
education of almost everything that can make it 
valuable.” 
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THE IDOL DAGON. 
Dagon was a chief idol of the Philistines, probably the 
same as Nebo (Isa. xlvi. 1). The image represented the 
body of a fish, with the head and arms of a man. 

The figures of this heathen god are not all exactly 
alike, though all combine the human form with that of 
a fish. At Gaza, Samson pulled down his temple on 
the heads of his worshippers (Judges xvi. 21—30). 

At Ashdod, when the ark of God was placed in his 
temple, as if it had been his booty, his image fell before 
it; his head and hands were broken off on the thresh- 
hold; on account of which, his priests never after trod 
on the threshhold, but jumped over it, as they entered 
the temple (1 Sam. i.). About a.m. 3840, Jonathan the 
Maccabee burnt the temple and the remains of the 
Syrian army which had fled into it for protection, since 
which we hear no more of the existence of the idol 


Dagon. 
TORCH-BEARERS, 

THERE was an old Greek ceremony of “ torch-bearing.” 
At the altar of one of the gods, devotee after devotee 
kindled his torch. It was a midnight ceremony, and 
each hurried away with his sacred light to some point 
of the surrounding darkness. From the different 
central points selected, the light radiated, until all 
were iliuminated. So Christians are “light-bearers ; ” 
having received the light of the Lord at the altar of the 
cross, they are, by the express appointment of Christ, 
commanded to shine, holding forth the word of life. It 
is the privilege of all, though of each of us in a 
different way, to shine for Christ, and to chase away 
the moral darkness that surrounds us, 

With the torch of truth in our hand, we must invade 
the kingdom of darkness, we must endeavour to kindle 
a bright flame of Christian light in every quarter, till 
the whole earth be in possession of the invaluable 
blessing. 

OF METAPHORS IN SCRIPTURE. 
Or the bold metaphors used by the ancient’ Hebrews, 
the following are examples :—Gen. iv. 1O—* The voice 
of my brother’s blood crieth to me from the ground.” 
Gen. xlix. 11—“ He washed his clothes in the blood 
of grapes,’ to signify that Judah was to inhabit a 
country fruitful in vines. Ps. v, 9—*‘ Their throat 
is an open sepulchre.” Ps, lx. 3—* Thou hast made 
us to drink the wine of astonishment.” Ps, lxxviii 25— 
“ Man did eat angels’ food; He sent them meat to the 
full.” Ps. exxix.. 3—‘ The plowers plowed upon my 
back, they made long their furrows.” Isa. xxxiv. 8— 
“The mountains shall be melted with their blood,” 
Ver. 4—“ And all the host of heaven shall be dissolved, 
and the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll.” 
Ver. 6—“ The sword of the Lord is filled with blood, it 
is made fat with fatness,’ Isa, xiv, 23—‘ I will sweep it 
with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
Jer, xx. 7-—* O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and I was 
deceived.” Isa, v. 1— My well beloved hath a vineyard 
in a very fruitful hill.” In the original it is on a horn, 
the son of oil; the horn being the highest part of horned 
animals, it is used to denote the highest part of the 





country; a hill, This horn, or hill, is called the son of 
oil, because the olive which produces oil is one of the 
valuable fruits of the earth, See Lowth on this passage, 
Isa, xi, 15—* The Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue 
of the Egyptian sea.” These are all bold figures of 
speech according to the custom of the East, 


SERMONS IN MINIATURE; OR, AIDS TO THE BIBLICAL 
STUDENT.—xI. 
“ Christ the Good Shepherd.”"—Johu x. 1—18, 
I, The character of Christ, the Good Shepherd, 
1. He has purchased his people, 
2. He feeds them. 
8. He guides them. 
4, He defends them. 
II. His knowledge of his people. 
1. He distinguishes them from others. 
(1.) He has chosen them. 
(2.) He draws them to his fold, 
2. He takes particular and individual cognisance of 
them. 
III, Their knowledge of him, 
1, They know and value his person, 
2. They know his will, 
8. They know his voice, 
4, They know his power to protect and save them, 
INFERENCES. 
1. How necessary is self-examination. 
2. How blessed is the true believer’s condition. 
TOMBS. 
Isaiah xxii, 16. 
Tomss may be divided into, first, those dug below the 
surface of the ground ; secondly, those built above the 
ground ; and thirdly, those cut into rocks, often at con- 
siderable heights above the level of the ground. Some 
of these must have been works of great labour and 
expense ; beyond the powers of ordinary persons, they 
must have employed many labourers, and for a long 
time, &. Vain desire of something permanent; vain 
solicitude for a kind of terrestrial immortality after 
death, This gives a spirit to the expostulation of the 
prophet Isaiah, with Shibna, the treasurer : “ What hast 
thou here, what lasting settlement dost thou expect; 
that thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre, here, like 
as one heweth out at a great height, his sepulchre ; that 
cutteth out at a great expense a habitation (for himself 
after death), a dwelling, a residence, in a solid rock; 
it shall be fruitless; for the Lord shall toss thee, as@ 
ball, into a large country, where thou shalt die.” 


PYRAMIDS, 
Tnx tradition of the country assigns the building of the 
oldest and largest of all the pyramids to Pharaob, for 
his tomb and monument, Pliny says 360,000 men were 


employed in making the materials ;-these were probably | 


the Israelites, This king’s pride and tyranny were, 
however, defeated, by his being buried in the Red Sea. 
TO BORROW. 

Tr word “borrow,” as used in Exod, xi, 2, means also 
to entreat or demand, which the Israelites might well do 
of the Egyptians, as wages which they knew wero justly 
due to them, and which they would then be ready to 
pay. 
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KINDNESS, 
Trt wounds that pain and grief have made 
Are p6]dom vhred by laughter ; 
Who has not felt the dreadful blade 
As deep the moment after? 
But pity from the lips we love 
Is Friendship’s best endeavour ; 
And, like the rain-drop from above, 
Makes all look fresh as ever. 
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EARLY, RISING. 

Is early rising a duty, or is it optional? What do 
we learn ftom-Holy Writ on the subject? From 
the life of our Lord, atid from the Psalms of David, 
we may infer that he who would keep his soul safe 
through the fret and toil of theday must rise early, 
and in the quiet of the morning hour; ere the btisy 
ctowd has come forth to duty and its toils, and hold 
communion with his maker. St: Matk says of our 
Lord, “And in the interning; rising up a good while 
before day, he’ went out, and departed itito a solitary 
place, and there prayed.” “Thou art my God,” cried 
the man after God's own heart; “ early will I seek 
Thee. My voice shaltthow hear betimes, O Lord; 
early in the morning will I direst my prayer unto 
Thee, and ‘will lookrup.” If our blessed Lord. and 
the sweet singer of Israel thus consecrated the morn- 
ing hours, how much more nevessarynay, how much 
more imperative—must it be for us to shake off dull 
sloth, and give our first. waking powers to Him who 
has shielded us from harm during the. night, and 
under whose! protection alone: we can safely go 
through the day? An,old. poet says, that ‘early 
rising tends to make.us holy, happy, and prosperous,” 
and he does not over-estimate its benefits: .There.is 
a peculiar and ‘indescribable freshness in the early 
morning air that is beneficial to soul, body, and 
spirits, 

Almost all distinguished men have been early 
risers, Peter the Great is reported to have said, ‘ I 
am for making my life as long as I éan, and, there- 
fore, sleep as little as possible.” Sir Walter Scott 
rose at five o'clock in the morhing, and was at his 
literary labours by six o'clock. The connection be- 
tween early rising and tiches is too well known to 
need comment; but the following anecdote from a 
modern author is &propos. A gentleman becoming 
involved in debt, sold half his estate, and let the 
remainder to an industrious farmer for twenty years. 
About the end of the tet, the farmer called to pay 
his rent, and, surprised the owner by offéting to pur- 
chase the farm. ‘ Pray tell me how it happens that 
while I could not live wpontwice as much land for 
Which I paid no rent, you are able to pay me two 
hundred a-year, or to purchase it outright?” ‘The 
reason is plain,” was the reply. “You sat still, and 
said, go. I got up and said, come. You laid in bed 
and enjoyed your estate, Erose early in the morning 
and mirsled my busiiesd.” 
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Che Gritor and his Friends. 


Epitortat convERsaTions—witn R. T., W. M, 
§. G., My A. W., anp oTHers. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

F. “ Tire city was pure gold, like unto clear glass,”— 
Rev. Xxi. 18. In what Sense ard we to understand these 
words ? 

Ep. A celebrated divine offers ‘the following elucida- 
tion of this passigé :—-“ The city, and the streets of this 
city, being of pure gold, like unto clear glass, may bean 
emblem of the union it heaven of these exeellencies 
whith seéim hete of earth f bé inconipatible. They 
will bé splendid arid dtirable as the purest gold—elear 
atid tfansparént as the purest plass. In that happy 
world the beatitiés and advantages whieh aré here 
divided ‘and incompatible will there unite atid agtee, 
Our glass is clear, but brittlé ; oir gold is shining and 
solid, but it is opaque, aid discovers only a surfaee ; 
and thus it is with out minds. The powers of the 
imagination ate lively and extersive, but transient and 
uncertain, The powers of the understanding ate #iere 
solid atid regular, but, at the sate timé, moré slow and 
lithited, and confined to the otitside properties of the 
few objects afound us. But when we arrive within the 
veil, the perfections of the glass and the gold will be 
cdinbined, aid thé itiperfettions of each will entirely 
cease, ‘Theti we shall Anow more tha we cali now 
imagine, The glass will be all gold ; and then we shall 
conipréhend truth, not, ds at present, by the tedious and 
fallible process which we call reasoning, but by a single 
glanté of thought, as the sight pierces in ah instant 
through thé largest transparent body. The gold will be 
alt glass.” The glass will bé all gold. 

F. “Then stid I; Woe is me! for I am undone; 
becatisé I am aman of unclean lips, and T dwell in the 
midst of a peoplé of uncléan lips: for mine eyes have 
seén the King, the Lord of hosts.” —Isa. vi. 5. 

Pp. A Consciousness of demerit, and a conviction of 
his inability to stand in the presence of a God of infinite 
purity, had forced! themselves upon the mind of the 
prophet, in conseqttence of the dread vision which God 
had permitted him to beliold) ‘This hallowed fear 
belongs to inen while sojourning Here upon earth, but 
when admitted héreafter to behold the blissful scenes 
of a sinless World, then to behold the presetice of God 
will constitute the chief joy. 

F, “ And there came forth a spirit, and stood before 
the Lord, and said, I will persuade With (Ahab). And 
the Lord said unto hi, Wheréwith ? And he said, I 
will go forth, and I will bea lying spirit in the mouth 
of all his prophets, And he said, Thou shalt persuade 
him, ahd prevail also: go forth, and do so.”—1 Kings 
xxii, 91, 22. How am TI to understand these words ? 

Bip. Micaiah is thé speaker, and the words ate to 
be understood as destriptive of what he saw in a pro- 
phetic vision. ‘The speech was a kind of parable, and 
the moral We préstinié to be to this effect : that as King 
Ahab loved flattery, his four liundred prophets would 
he permitted te fitter him, and the end would be fatal fo 
the-leliiy ; thus lis love of fils¢hood was to be chastised 
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through the medium of falsehood. We are not to sup- 
pose that there was any consultation in the presence of 
God, but that this mode of speech was employed to 
bring the subject within our powers of comprehension. 
The words are designed to show that evil spirits are 
ever ready to lead men to ruin, if: not restrained by the 
hand of God; sometimes as a. punishment, and some- 
times as a trial, this restraint is withdrawn. ‘The words 
* Go forth, and do so ” was a Hebrew mode of granting 
permission, and in Scripture it is not unusual to call 
that the Lord’s doings which he only permitted to be 
done. 

F, What am I to understand by a phrase which I 
recently met with—*“ The dying Christian’s birth-day?” 

Ep. To denote the zeal of the early Christians; the 
days of martyrdom were termed by the ancient fathers 
“the Christians’ birth-days,” thus regarding the day 
of death as the true period of nativity, wherein these 
holy men were freed from worldly existence, and born 
again to the joys of endless life and happiness. 

F. Our Lord said unto Zaccheus, “To-day I must 
abide at thy house.” Was Zaccheus one of our Lord’s 
friends er disciples ? 

Ep. There is no reason to think that Zaccheus had 
any personal knowledge of our Saviour, but owing to 
the established laws of hospitality in the East, this 
address would not surprise him, A stranger, on passing 
through a village, selects a house, and finds out the 
master, and then stretches forth his right hand, and 
says, “ Pilgrim,” or “ Traveller.” He is then asked to be 
seated, and, after a few questions, his wants are sup- 
plied. 

F. Is it the divine or is it the human nature of 
Christ that I am to regard as “ the Son of God ? ” 

Ep. In responding to questions, our desire is to do 
good, and, therefore, while we express our sentiments 
with Christian kindness, we also do it with fidelity, 
and we are thankful to find that our faithful speaking 
has been productive of happy results.. We therefore 
say. to our correspondent, Spend not your time in use- 
less attempts to discriminate between the divinity and 
the humanity of Christ. Of what moment is it? Ifyou 
acknowledge the divinity of the Saviour, the result of 
either view would be the same. We can only say, in 
reply to the question, that the term “Son of God” is 
applied to Christ by a five-fold claim :— 

1. By generation, as begotten of God, Luke i. 35, 

2. By commission, as sent by him, John x, 834—36, 

8. By resurrection, as the first-born, Acts xiii. 32, 33. 

4, By actual possession, as heir of all, Heb. i. 2, 5. 

5. By reason of his divine nature. 

Tn all our disquisitions, we must bear in remembrance 
that God and man is one Christ, 

I’, What are we to understand by Gen, xxxi. 53. 
| — “And Jacob sware by the fear of his father Isaac ? ” 

Ep. A traveller who passed many years in India and 
aljoining countries tells us, that one of the most solemn 
oaths taken in the Hast is that of swearing by the father, 
whether he be living or dead. Is a man accused of 
| some great crime? he says, “ By my father I swear that 
Tam innocent, I have sworn in the nameof my father, 
therefore, believe me.” That mode which is most im- 
posing and most binding is, for the father and the son 
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to go to the temple; the former prostrates himself on 
the ground in front of the portico, and the latter steps 
ever his body, saying, “I swear by my father I am not 
guilty.” 

Ep. If 8. M. will be good enough to send her address, 
the information respecting the charity, when obtained, 
shall be forwarded. 


Short Arrows. 








AFFLICTION, 
Dexp may be our afflictions, but deeper still is the 
love of God. Through affliction Christ obtained our 
salvation; our salvation, Christ’s joys; Christ's 
joys, our heaven. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

He that does good to another man does also good 
to himself, not only in the consequence, but in the 
very act of doing it. 

CONTENTMENT. 

Contentment is a pearl of great price, and whoever 
procures it at the expense of ten thousand desires 
makes a wise and happy purchase. 

DEVOTION. 

Private devotions and secret offices of religion are 
like the refreshing of a garden with the petty drops 
of a water-pot; but when addressed from the temple, 
they are like rain from heaven. 

EXAMPLE. 

Our eyes are quicker than our ears. Example, 
therefore, gocs further than precept, and facts operate 
more strongly on our minds than sentences. 

FAITH. 

None live so easily, so pleasantly, as those that 
live by faith. 

Faith is the soul going out of itself for all its wants. 


HUMILITY. 
Humility is the best evidence of real religion. 


IMPROVEMENT. 

To show clearly what is bad is one of the best 
means of improvement. 

MEDITATION. 

Meditation is the tongue of the soul and the lan- 
guage of the Spirit; and our wandering thoughts in 
prayer are but the neglects of meditation ; and ac- 
cording as we neglect meditation, so are our prayers 
imperfeet—meditation being the soul of prayer and 
the intention of our Spirit. 

PRAISE, 

Prayer must one day cease, but praise will con- 

tinue to be offered for ever. 
PRAYER. 

No man can hinder our private addresses to God. 
Every man can build a chapel in his breast, himself 
the priest, his heart the sacrifice, and the earth he 
treads on the altar. 

UNITY. 


“T do not,” said a good man, “ wish the walls of 
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be destroyed, but only lowered, that we may shake 
hands a little easier over them.” 


VIRTUES. 

Every virtue gives man a degree of felicity in 
some kind. Honesty gives a man a good report; 
justice, estimation; prudence, respect; courtesy and 
liberality, affection ; temperance gives health ; forti- 
tude, a quiet mind, not to be moved by adversity. 








TRY AGAIN, 
“Witt you let your son attend Sunday-school, 
ma'am?” said a Suuday-school teacher to a mother 
who did not cherish the fear of God in her heart. 

“I don’t care if he does, for I am glad to get him 
out of the house, especially on Sundays. He isan un- 
ruly fellow ; and if you can manage him, I shall be 
glad, for I'm sure I can’t.” 

With this ungracious commendation from his 
mother, the teacher took the boy. But the good 
man soon found that this boy was more than he could 
manage. ‘I hough only ten years old, he soon became 
the plague of the class, and the Arab of the whole 
school. He was brim-full of antics. Now he would 
pinch a little fellow near him till he screamed, and 
when charged with the offence, stoutly deny it with 
a face grave and solemn. By and by, when 
the teacher’s heart was most earnest and his appeals 
most tender, this boy would make a grimace so over- 
poweringly ludicrous as to set the whole class into a 
roar of laughter. Vainly did the teacher rebuke and 
entreat. Wickedness and mischief were his delight, 
and he would not be restrained. 

Finding him so incurably disobedient, the teacher 
had him turned out of school. But when the deed 
was done, he reflected : ‘‘ I have turned that boy out 
of school. Into what have I turned him? The 
streets. To the care of a mother who has no control 
over him whatever. What will become of him? He 
will certainly be ruined. I cannot give him up, 
T will try him again.” 

Once more, then, the boy was taken into that 
teacher's class. But he had been by no means im- 
proved by his expulsion. He was as reckless, trouble- 
some, ungovernable as before. No school could to- 
lerate such a pupil. 

What more could the teacher do? He tried a new 
measure, He took the little rebel after school into a 
small class room, and begged him to kneel by his side, 
The boy knelt, The teacher prayed, the heart of the boy 
was touched, The teacher arose, and taking the hand 
of his pupil, told him how Jesus loved his soul, and 
died to save it. The boy’s heart melted. The tears 
poured down his cheeks, and between the intervals 
of his own sobs and his teacher's remarks he said :— 

“Tnever knew this before; I never thought of 
that before; I never thought any one loved me; I 
never thought that it was wicked, and that Jesus 
saw me.” 
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That half-hour of prayer and personal instruction 
did the work. The young rebel was subdued. Lis 
heart was won. Henceforth he became a quiet, in- 
dustrious, faithful scholar. The seeds of a strong, 
healthy piety grew apace with him. 

Years rolled round, and that “ wild boy ” became 
an upright man, a Christian sailor. He is now mate 
of a large merchant vessel, a distributor of tracts, 
Bibles, and religious books, the supporter of his 
mother and family, and the zealous friend of his for- 
mer teacher. In a word, all that surplus vitality 
which, when guided by his self-will and fancy, made 
him so intractable, is now turned into channels of 
Christian activity, and he is as earnest for Christ as 
he was formerly for Satan. 

What if that teacher had not tried that boy again ? 
In all probability, he would have been brought to 
disgrace. Trying again, that half hour of personal 
effort, with God's blessing, saved him. 











Pouths’ Department, 


BURIED IN THE SNOW. 


A sMALL cluster of houses at a place called Bergemo- 
letto, near Demonte, in the upper valley of Stura, 
was, on the 19th of March, 1755, entirely overwhelmed 
by two vast bodies of snow that tumbled down from 
a neighbouring mountain. All the inhabitants were 
then within doors, except one Joseph Rochia and his 
son, & lad of fifteen, who were on the roof of their 
house clearing away the snow, which had fallen for 
three days incessantly. A priest going by to mass 
advised them to come down, having just before 
observed a body of snow tumbling from the moun- 
tain towards them. The man descended with great 
precipitation, and fled with his son, he knew not 
whither ; but. scarcely had he gone thirty or forty 
steps, before his son, who followed him, fell down ; on 
which, looking back, he saw his own and his neigh- 
bours’ houses, in which were twenty-two persons in 
all, covered with a high mourtain of snow. He 
lifted up his son, and reflecting that his wife, his 
sister, two children, and all his effects were thus 
buried, he fainted away ; but soon reviving, got safe 
to a friend’s house at some distance. 

Five days after, Joseph, being perfectly recovered, 
got upon the snow, with his son and two of his wife’s 
brothers, to try if he could find the exact place where 
his house stood, but after many openings made in the 
snow they could not discoverit. The month of April 
proving hot, and the snow beginning to soften, he 
again his utmost endeavours to recover his 
effects, and to bury, as he thought, the remains of 
his family. He made new openings, and threw in 
earth to melt the snow, which on the 24th of April 
was greatly diminished. He broke through ice six 
English feet thick, with iron bars, thrust down a 
long pole, and touched the ground ; but evening com- 
ing on, he desisted. 

dis wife's brother, who lived at Demonte, dreamed 
that Bight that his sister was still alive, and begged 
him to help her ; the man, affected by his dream, rose 
early in the morning and went to Bergemoletto, 
where Joseph was; and after resting himself a little, 
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went with him to work upon the snow, where they 
made another opehing, which led them to’ the house 
they searched for, and finding no dead bodies in its 
ruins, they sought for the stable, which was about 
two hundred and forty English feet distant, which 
haying found, they hearda ery of “ Help! help!” Being 
greatly surprised as well as encouraged by these 
words, they laboured with all diligence till they had 
made a large opening, through which the brother 
who had the dream immediately went down, when 
the sister, with jan agonising and feeble voice, told 
him, ‘I have always trusted in God and you that 
you would not forsake me.” ‘The other brother and 
the husband then went down, and found, still alive, 
the wife, about forty-five; the sister, about thirty-five; 
and a daughter, about thirteen years old. These 
they raised on their shoulders to men above, who 
pulled them up as if from the grave, and carried them 
to a neighbour's house ; they were unable to walk, 
and so wasted, that they appeared mere skeletons. 
They were immediately put to bed, and gruel of rye 
flour and a little butter was given to recover them. 
Some days after, the intendant came to see them, 
and found the wife still unable to rise from bed, or 
use her feet, from the intense cold she had endured, 
and the uneasy posture she had been in. ‘The sister, 
whose legs had been bathed with hot wine, could 
walk with some difficulty ; and the daughter needed 
no further remedies. 

On the intendant interrogating the women, they 
told him that, on the morning of the 19th of March, 
they were in the stable with a boy of six years old, 
and a girl of about thirteen. In the same stable were 
six goats, to one of which, having brought forth two 
dead kids the night before, they went to carry a 
small vessel of rye-flour gruel. There were also an 
ass, and five or six fowls. They were sheltering 
themselves in a warm corner of the stable till the 
church bell should ring, intending to attend the ser- 
vice. The wife related that, wanting to go out of 
the stable to kindle a fire in the house for her hus- 
band, who was clearing away the snow from the top 
of it, she perecived a mass of snow breaking down 
towards the east, upon which she went bacic into the 
stable, shut the door, and told her sister of it. In 
less than three minutes they heard the roof break 
over their heads, and also part of the ceiling. The 
sister recommended that they should get into the rack 
aud manger, which they did. The ass was tied to 
the manger, but got loose by kicking and struggling, 
and threw down the little vessel, which they found, 
and afterwards used to hold the melted snow, which 
served them for drink. 

Very providentially the manger was under the main 
prop of the stable, and so resisted the weight of the 
snow. ‘Their first care was to know what they had 
to eat. The sister said she had fifteen chestnuts in 
her pocket; the children said they had breakfasted, 
and should want no more that day. They remem- 
bered there were thirty or forty cakes in a place near 
the stable, and they endeavoured to get at them; but 
they were not able for the snow. 

Often they called for help, but were heard by none. 
‘Lhe sister gave two chestnuts to the wife, and ate 
two herself, and they drank some snow-water. The 
ass was restless, and the goats kept bleating for some 
days; after which they heard no more of them. Two 
of the goats, however, being left alive, and near the 
manger, they felt them, and found that one of them 





gave milk, wherewith they preserved their lives, 
During all this time they saw not one ray ‘of 

yet for about twenty days they had some notice of 
night and day from the crowing of the fowls; but 
after a time the fowls died. 

The second day, being very hungry, tliey ate all 
the chestnuts, and drank what milk the goat yielded, 
being very near two pounds a-day at first; but. the 
supply soon decreased. The third day they attempted 
again, but in vain, to get at the cakes; therefore they 
resolved to take all possible care to feed the goats, for 
just above the manger was a hay-loft, whence through 
a hole the sister pulled down hay into the rack, and 
gave it to the goats as long as she could reach it, and 
then, when it was beyond her reach, the goats climbed 
upon her shoulders. and reached it themselyes. ; 

On the sixth day the boy sickened, and six da 
after desired his mother, who all this time had held 
him in her lap, to lay him at his length in the man: 
ger. She did so, and, taking him by the hand, felt it 
was very cold. She. then put her hand to his mouth, 
and finding that cold likewise, she gave him a little 
milk. The boy then cried,‘ Oh, my father is in the 
snow! O father, father!” and then expired. 

The fowls dying, they could no longer distinguish 
night from day. One goat was living, and whenever 
they called it, it would come and lick their faces and 
hands, and it supplied them with about a pint anda 
half of milk daily; but during. all this time hunger 
gave them but little uneasiness, except for the first 
five or six days; and their greatest pain was frum the 
extreme coldness of the melted snow-water, which 
fell on them ; from the stench of the déad ass, goats, 
fowls, &c.; and frém vermin ; but more than all, from 
the uneasy posture in which these poor creatures 

so many days and nights— manger iD 
which they sat in their dark prison- house being only 
three feet four inches broad. During these fearfal 
sufferings their hope cheered them, and their trust if 
God never failed. 





THE BYE OF @OD, 
AN individual once dreamed that the sky was one 
vast eye of God ever looking down upon him. He 
could never get out of the sight of this all-seeing 
eye. He could never look up, but this awful eye 
was gazing upon him, The thought suggested in 
this fearful dream is true. God’s eye is always and 


everywhere upon us, His eye goeth to and froin 
the earth, beholding the evil and the good, The 
darkness and the light are both alike to him. lis 
eye sees offenders of every kind—the story-teller, the 
pilferer, the cheat, the swearer, the praycrless, the im 
nitent, and the disobedient. The Judge is al 

ooking on. When Lafayette was confined in t 

Austrian prison of Olmiita, an invisible spy guarded 
his door, and watched his movements. An orifice was 
cut through the door, just large enough to admit an 
eye to see and be seen. "All that the prisoner could 
discern was that single eye, which perpetually watched 
him, for some ae was alwaysthere. The first object 
that met his waking in the morning was that ey6; 
and every movement in his cell throughout the day, he 
felt that eye upon him; his last thought at night 
was the eye was there. By nomeans could he escape 
its glance, even for a moment, It glared upon him 
incessantly, until the sight of it became dalmost in- 
tolerable. Is it not a fearfal thought to a wicked 
person, that the ever-wakeful eye of Jéhovah # 
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always and everywhere upon him? that though he 
take advantage of the darkness to commit iniquity 
by stealth, his most secret sins are set in the light of 
God's countenance? that he knows the subtle plan- 
nings of his deceitful heart, and his hidden acts of 
wickedness? that when he takes the utmost pre- 
caution to keep his guilt concealed, there is One 
present at its committal, by whom it will never be 
forgotten, and who will yet reward it according to 
its deserts? that when he looks on the right hand, and 
sees nO man, on the left, and there is none to behold, 
‘there is a Being ever beside him, whose power he has 
the greatest reason to dread? “ You have forgotten 
to look one way,” said.a boy to his father, when, 
having looked on all sides, he was about to commit a 
theft. ‘* You have forgotten to look upwards.” 
The words made the father falter in his purpose, and 
drove him, conscience-stricken and trembling, from 
the scene of his intended theft. The invisible pre- 
sence of God is enough, were it properly realised, to 
arrest the transgressor in his course, to paralyse his 
arm when uplifted in the commission of sin, to make 
his tongue cleave to his mouth, when giving utter- 
ance to the language of falsehood or profanity, and 
his knees tremble, and his heart to quake, until he 
could plunge into the depths of the earth, if he might 
thus conceal himself from his sight, and escape from 
the presence of the all-seeing God—from the sight of 
him whose “* eyes are on the ways of man.” 








THE WILLOW AND THE STREAM. 

A WILLOW, mirrored in a stream 
That caught the bright sun’s blissful beam, 
Retlecting as it murmured by 
The myriad graces of the sky ; 
Marvelled that brook which thus could glide 
Should chafe with passion’s boiling tide. 
Thus spoke the willow—‘ Streamlet, say 
Why thou that flow’st so calm to-day, 
Making sweet music with the sedge 
That lazily o’erlaps thine edge, 
Dimpled with genial smiles should’st e’er 
The wrinkled lines of passion wear. 

“Or suffer anger’s sauoy breath 
To stir thy inmost oozy depth ; 
Marring the beauty of thy face, 
And lashing thee to maddened race ; 
Till, shrouded in the dark-pall’d storm, 
Thou losest each bright-imaged form?” 
‘Thus, man who loses self-control 
Reflects no light within his soul ; 

passion’s stormy breezes to: 

The image of his God is lost, 
Stirred by foul anger’s poisoned breath, 
He madly hurries on to death. 


THE COTTON FAMINE. 
Our friends who forward contributions for the 
Lancashire Fund, unaccompanied by a bill, will oblige 
us by stating in which of our periodicals they wish 
the acknowledgments to appear. 
We have the pleasure to acknowledge the following 
further sums :— 

Amount already acknowledged .., ... £669 7 10 
EM. P,, Suffulk o% Clement H. L. Wright... 0 2 
W.B, 0| Boys of the Protestant 
Dissenters’ yibrery 
Bsmt L100 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS,” “MRS, HALLIBURTON'S 
TROUBLES," ETC. 
—-e— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
OPINIONS DIFFER. 

THE nights were chilly in the early autumn, and a 
blazing fire burnt in the drawing-room grate at Trevlyn 
Farm, On a comfortable sofa, drawn close to it, sat 
Mrs, Ryle, a warm shawl thrown over her black silk 
gown—warm cushions of eider down heaped around her. 
A violent cold had made an invalid of her for some days 
past, but she was getting better. Her face was softened 
by a white cap of delicate lace; but its lines grew 
haughtier and firmer with her years. She wore well, 
and was handsome still. 

Trevlyn Farm had prospered. It was a lucky day for 
Mrs. Ryle when she decided upon her stepson’s remain- 
ing on it, He had brought energy and goodwill to bear 
on his work; he had brought a clear head and calm 
intelligence; and time had contributed judgment and 
experience, Mrs. Ryle knew that she could not have 
been better served than she had been by George, and she 
gradually grew to feel his value. Had they been really 
mother and son, they could not have been better friends. 
In the onset she was inclined to discountenance sundry 
ways and habits which George fuvoured. He did not 
make himself into a working farmer, as his father had 
done, and as Mrs. Ryle deemed he ought to do. George 
objectod, A man who worked on his own farm must 
necessarily givo to it less of general supervision, he 
urged: wero bis bands engaged on one spot, his eyes 
could not be using themselves to advantage a mile or two 
off; and after all, it was but the cost of an additional 
day-labourer. His argument carried reason with it; 
and that keen farmer and active man, Farmer Apperley, 
who deemed idleness the greatest sin (next, perhaps, to 
going out hunting) that a young farmer could be guilty 
of, nodded his approval. George did not put aside his 
books ; his classics, and his studies in general literature : 
quite the contrary. In short, George Ryle appeared to 
be going in for a gentleman—as Cris Chattaway chose to 
term it—a great deal more than Mrs, Ryle considered 
would be profitable for him or for her. But George had 
held on his course, in a quiet, undemonstrative way ; 
and Mrs. Ryle had at length fallen in with it. Perhaps 
she now saw its wisdom. That he was essentially a 
gentleman, in person as in manners, in mind as in con- 
duct, she could but acknowledge, and she felt a pride in 
him which she had never thought to feel in any one, 
save ‘l'reve. 

Could she feel pride in Treve? Not much, with all 
her partiality. Trevlyn Ryle was not turning out in 
quite so satisfactory a manner as was desirable. Thero 
was nothing very objectionable to be urged against him ; 
but Mrs, Ryle was accustomed to measure by a high 
standard of excellence ; and of that Treve fell uncom- 
monly short, . She had not deemed it well that George 
Ryle should be too much of a gentleman, but she had 
determined to make Trevlyn into one, Upon the com- 


0 | pletion of his school life, he was sent to Oxford. The 
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Ryle’s pocket, had she borne it unassisted ; but Trevlyn 
had, gained a yaluable scholarship at the Barmester 
Grammar School, where he had been educated, and this 
had rendered the additional. cost light. Treve, once at 
Oxford, did not get on quite so fast as he might have 
done. Treve spent; Treve seemed to have plenty of 
wild oats to sow; Treve thought he should like a life of 
idiencss better than one of farming, His mother had 
foolishly whispered to him the fond hope that he might 
some time be the Squire of Trevlyn Hold, and Treve 
reckoned upon its fulfilment more confidently than was 
good for him. Meanwhile, until the lucky. chance befell 
which should give him the inheritance (though by what 
miracle the chance should fall was at present hidden in 
the womb of mystery), Treve, upon the completion of 
his studies at college, was to assume the mastership of 
Treylyn Farm, in accordance with the plan originally 
fixed upon by Mrs. Ryle. He would not be altogether 
unqualified for this: he had been out and about on the 
farm since he was a child, and had seen how it should be 
worked. Whether he wovld give sufficient personal 
attention to it, was another matter, 

Mrs. Ryle expressed herself as not being too confident 
of him—whether of his industry or his qualifications 
she did not state. George had given one or two hints 
that when reve came home for good, he must look out 
for something else; but Mrs. Ryle had waived away the 
hints as if they were unpleasant to her. ‘reve must he 
proved yet, what metal he was made of, before assuming 
the full management, she briefly said. And George 
suffered the subject to drop. 

Treve had now but one more term to keep at the 
university, At the conclusion of the previous term he 
had not returned home: he remained on a visit to a 
friend, who had an appointment in one of the colleges, 
But Treve’s demands for money became somewhat incon- 
venient to Mrs. Ryle, and she had begged George to pay 
Oxford a few days’ visit, that he might see how Treve 
was really going on, George complied, and proceeded to 
Oxford, where he found Treve absent—as you heard 
him, in last week’s paper, say to Maude Trevlyn. 

Mrs, Trevlyn sat by the drawing-room fire, enveloped 
in her shawl, and leaning on her pillows, The thought 
of these things was bringing a severe look to her proud 
face. She had scarcely seen George since his return; 
had not exchanged more than ten words with him, But 
those ten words had not been‘of a cheering nature; 
and she feared things were not going on satisfactorily 
with Treve, With that severely hard look on her fea- 
tures, how wonderfully her face resembled that of her 
dead father ! 

Nora entered the room to replenish the fire, The 
evening was getting on, and if was growing dusk. 

“Is George not in yet?” sharply asked Mrs, Ryle. 

“Not yet. He won’t be long now, I expect; but he 
has had a great deal to look to to-day,” 

She went out again, carrying the coal-scuttle, and 
met George in the front room, 

“So you are come at last, George! The missis has 
been as impatient as can be, Twice she has rung to 
know whether you were not in, and now she has asked 
” again.” 

“Ts she up?” inquired George, 
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“She's up, and in the drawing-room.’ Shail I bring 
you in some tea, George? Ours was over ages ago,” 

“Tl take some supper presently, Nora. I am too 
hungry for'tea.” 

“And who’s fault’s that?” returned Nota, with 4 
dash of her old quickness. “If you chose to snatch a 
bit of dinner standing, and never come in since, you 
must expect to be hungry.” 

He laughed pleasantly as he proceeded ‘to the draw. 
ing-room. Mrs. Ryle looked eagerly up at his 
entrance. 

* Are you better?” he asked, advancing to her, and 
bending down with a kindly smile. “It is a long 
while since you had a cold such as this.” 

“T shall be all right in a day. or two,” she answered, 
“ Yesterday, I thought I was going to have a long bout 
of it, my chest was so sore. Sit down, George, What 
about Treve ?” 

«“Preve was not at Oxford. He had gone up to Lon. 
don.” 

“You told me that much, What had he gone to 
London for?” 

“A little change, Ferrars said, He had been gone 
a week.” 

“A little change? In plain Bnglish, a little pleasure, 
I suppose. Gall it which you will, it costs money, 
George.” : 

George had seated himself opposite to her, his arm 
resting on the centre table, and the red blaze of the fire 
lighting up his frank and pleasing face. In figure he 
was tall, slight, gentlemanly; his father, at his age, had 
been so before him, 

“Why did you not follow him to London, George?” 
resumed Mrs. Ryle. “It would have been but a two 
hours’ journey from Oxford, Not so much as that.” 

George turned his large, dark. eyes upon her, some 
surprise in them. “How was I to know where to look 
for him, if I had gone ?* 

“Could Mr. Ferrars ‘not give you his address? ” 

“No. I asked him, ‘Treve had not told him where 
he should stop. In fact, Ferrars. did not think Treve 
knew where himself. Under those circumstances, my 
going to town might have been only a waste of time and 
money.” 

“TI wish you could have seen Treve!” 

“Sodo I. But I might have been looking for hims 
week without finding him, in a place like London. And 
the harvest was not all in at home, you know, mother.” 

“'True, I suppose you. were wanted here, as well as 
there ?” 

“Twas. Iam glad I came home last night.” 

“Why?” asked Mrs, Ryle. “Has anything gone 
wrong?” 

“Not exactly wrong. 
advanced while I was away. 
now,” 

There was a silence of some minutes;, Mrs. Ryle # 
length broke it by a mon and that was 
spoken hesitatinglyJike one who does not care to speak 
further. nail 

* George ——” 

“Yes,” he answered, wondering that she did not 


But nothing seems to have 
However, I am home 








continue. * 
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“It is of no use your keeping anything from me. 
Has Treve contracted fresh debts at Oxford ?” 

“TI fancy he has, A few.” 

“A ‘few!?—-and you ‘fancy!’ George, tell the 
truth. That you know he has, and that they are not a 
few.” 

“hat he has, I beli¢ve to be true: £ gathered so 
much from Ferrars. But I do not think they are 
many; I do not indeed.” 

“Why did you not inquire? I would have gone to 
every shop in the town, but what I would have ascer- 
tained.” 

“Would it have been a proper thing for me to do?” 
he quietly rejoined, 

“Yes,” decisively replied Mrs. Ryle. 

George shook his head. “reve would not have 
thanked me for it.”” 

“Tf he is contracting more debts, who is to pay them, 
George ? ” 

George was silent, 

“When shall we be clear of Chattaway?” she re- 
sumed, “When will the last payment be due ?” 

“In a month or two’s time. Principal and interest 
will all be paid off then.” 

“Tt will take all our exertions to get the sum up.” 

“Tt will be got up, mother. It shall be.” 

“Yes; I don’t doubt it. But it will not be got up, 
George, if a portion is to be taken from it for Treve.” 

George knitted his brow. He was falling into 
thought. 

“T must get rid of Chattaway,” she resumed. “He 
has been weighing us down all these years like an 
incubus; and now that the emancipation has nearly 
come, were anything to frustrate it, I should—I should 
~George, I think I should go mad.” 

“T hope and trust nothing will frustrate it,” answered 
George, “I am more anxious to get rid of Chattaway 
than, I think, even you can be. As to Treve, his debts 
must wait.” 

“But it would be more desirable that he should not 
contract them,”. observed Mrs, Ryle. 

“Of course. But how are we to prevent his con- 
tracting them ?” 

“He ought to prevent himself. You did not contract 
these miserable debts, George.” 

“I!” he rejoined, in surprise. “I had no oppor- 
tunity of deing it. Work and responsibility were 
thrown upon me. before I was old enough to think of 
pleasure; and they served to keep me steady,” 

“You were not naturally inclined to spend, George.” 

“There’s no knowing what I might have acquired an 
inclination for, had I been sent out into the world, as 
Treve has,” he rejoined, 

“Tt was necessary that Treve should go to the uni- 
versity,” said Mrs, Ryle, quite sharply. 

“T am not saying that it was not,” George answered, 
quietly, “It was right that he should go, as you 
wished it.” 

“George, I shall live—I hope I shall live—I pray 
that I may live—to see Trevlyn the lawful possessor of 
Trevlyn Hold. A gentleman’s education was therefore 
essential to him: hence I sent him to Oxford,” 

George made no reply, Mrs, Ryle felt chafed at it. 
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“Tt does not need your silence to remind me that you 
have never looked upon the measure with approbation,” 
she observed. “ You did not go to college, and’ you are 
displeased, naturally, that your brother should have 
been sent there.” 

* Stay, mother,” he quietly said. “ You are mistaken. 
I have never felt displeased or aggrieved in the re: 
motest degrée at Treve’s having gone to Oxford. Iam 
glad that he should have gone.” 

“Can you tell me that you heartily approve of my 
policy with regard to Treve? Speak out. I have felt 
sure at times that you do not.” 

“Not with one part of it,” he honestly answered, 
* But if T mention it you will be angry.” 

“You must mention it now. As to my being angry, 
George, I will remember that you have a right to your 
own ‘opinion. ‘I will remember another thing,” she 
added, in a more conciliatory tone—“ that your opinions 
are generally based on sound judgment.” 

“What I think wrong—I mean unwise,’ hastily 
added George, correcting himself, feeling possibly that 
he had no right to apply the word “wrong” to any- 
thing his mother chose to do—“is, your having led 
Treve to build hopes upon the succession to Trevlyn 
Hold,” 

“Why?” she haughtily asked. 
into it.” 

“T do not see how,” quietly remarked George. 

“ He has far more right to it than he who is looked 
upon as its successor—Cris Chattaway,” she said, with 
flashing eyes. ‘“ You know that.” 

George could have answered that neither of them had 
a right to it, in fair justice, while Rupert Trevlyn lived ; 
but Ruperé and his clainis had been so completely 
ignored by Mrs. Ryle, as by others, that his urging 
them would have been waived away as idle talk. Mrs. 
Ryle resumed, her voice unsteady in its tones. It was 
most rare that she suffered herself to speak of these past 
grievances; but when she did, her vehemence amounted 
to agitation. 

“When my boy was born, the news that Joe Trevlyn’s 
health was failing had come home to us. Maude was 
then but a baby of a week or two; 4 girl. I knew the 
squire would never leave the property toa girl, and I 
looked then for my son to inherit if. Was it not 
natural that I should ?—was it not his right Pp—I was 
the squire’s eldest daughter. Thad him named Trevlyn ; 
I wrote a note to my father, saying that he would not 
now be at fault for a male heir, in the event of peor 
Joe’s not leaving one e 

“He did leave one,” interrupted George, speaking 
probably in impulsive thoughtlessness. 

“Be still. Rupert’s succession was barred by my 
father’s will, Through deceit practised on him, I grant 
you: but I had no hand in it. I named my boy 
Trevlyn ; I regarded him as the certain heir; and when 
the squire died and his will was opened, it was found 
that he had bequeathed all to Chattaway. If you think 
T haye ever once faltered since in my hope—my resolv: 
—to seo TrevyIn some time displace the Chattaways 
George, you do not know much of human nature.” 

“Granted what you say,” replied George; “ tliat 
Trevlyn has more just right to it than Cris Chattaway. 


“ He will eome 
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But has it ever occurred to you to ask, how Cris is to be 
displaced ?” 

Mrs. Ryle did not answer. She sat beating her foot 
upon the ottoman, as one whose mind is not at ease. 
George continued — 

“It appears to me to be the wildest possible fallacy, 
the bare idea of Trevlyn’s being able to displace Cris 
Chattaway in the succession. If we lived in the bar- 
barous ages, when inheritances were wrested away from 
their possessors by force of arms; when the turn of a 
battle decided the ownership of a castle, then there 
might be a chance of Trevlyn Hold being taken from Cris 
Chattaway. As itis, there is none. ‘There is not the 
faintest shadow of a chance that it can go to any beside 
Cris. Failing his death—and he is strong and hearty— 
he must succeed, Why, even were Rupert—forgive my 
alluding to him again—to urge Ais claims, there would 
be no hope for him. Mr. Chattaway holds the estate by 
the sure tenure of legality, and his son cannot be dis- 
placed by any extraneous efforts of others from succeed- 
ing to it after him.” 

Her foot beat the velvet more impatiently, a heavier 
line settled on her brow. Often and often had the very 
arguments now put into words by her step-son, brought 
their weight to her aching brain. George spoke again. 

“ And therefore, the very improbability—I may almost 
say the impossibility—of Treve’s ever succeeding to 
Trevlyn Hold, renders it unwise that he should have 
been taught to build upon it. Far better, mother, that 
the contingency had never been so much as whispered 
to him.” 

“ Why do you look at it in this unfavourable light ? ” 
she burst forth. 

“Because it is the correct light,” answered George. 
“The property is Mr. Chattaway’s—legally his, and it 
cannot be taken from him. It will be Cris’s after 
him.” 

“Cris may die,” said Mrs, Ryle; her sharpness of 
tone proving that she was vexed at having no better 
argument to urge. George replied to it— 

“And if he were? If Cris died to-morrow, Treve 
would be no nearer the succession. Chattaway has 
daughters, and he would will it to each of them in rota- 
tion, rather than leave it to Treve. He can will it away 
as he pleases. It was left to him absolutely.” 

Mrs. Ryle lifted her hands, “My father was mad 
when he made such a will in favour of Chattaway! He 
could have been nothing less. I have thought so many 
times.” 

* But it was made, and it cannot now bealtered. Will 
you pardon me for saying that it would have been better 
had you accepted the state of affairs, and endeavoured to 
reconcile yourself to them ?” 

“It would have been better !” 

“Yes;” he decisively reiterated. “The rebelling 
against what cannot be remedied never brings anything 
but dissatisfaction. I would a great deal rather see 
Treve succeed to Trevlyn Hold than see Cris Chattaway 
come into it; but I know that Treve never will come into 
it; that there’s not the remotest shadow of a chance 
for him; and, therefore, it is a great pity that he has 
been led to think of it. He might have shown himself 
more ready to settle down to steadiness, had he never 





become possessed with the notion that he might some 
time supersede Cris Chattaway.” 

* He shall supersede him, George. He-—” 

The door opened to admit a visitor, and Mrs. Ryle 
could not finish her sentence, For he who entered was 
Rupert Trevlyn. Ignore his dormant claims as she 
would, Mrs. Ryle felt that it would be scarcely seewly 
to discuss before him Treve’s chance of succession to 
Trevlyn Hold. She had in truth completely put out of 
her mind all thought of the claims of Rupert. He had 
been deprived of his right by Squire Trevlyn’s will, and 
there was an end to it. Mrs. Ryle rather liked Rupert; 
or, it may be better to say, she did not dislike him; 
really to like any one save Treve, was not in her nature, 
She liked Rupert in a cold, negative sort of way, but 
she would not have helped him to his inheritance by the 
lifting of a finger. In the event of.her possessing no 
son to be jealously covetous for, she might have taken 
up the wrongs of Rupert. There’s no telling—just to 
thwart Chattaway. 

“Why, Rupert,” said George, rising, and cordially 
taking his hand, “I heard you were ill again. Maude 
told me so to-day.” 

“T am better, to-night, George. Aunt Ryle, they 
said you were in bed.” 

“T am better, too, Rupert,” she answered. “ What 
has been the matter with you ?” 

“Oh, it was my chest again;” said Rupert, pushing 
the waving hair from his bright and delicate face. “I 
could hardly breathe this morning.” 

* Ought you to have come out to-night ?” 

“J don’t think it matters,” carelessly answered 
Rupert. “For all I see, I am as well when I go outas 
when I don’t. There’s not much to stop in for, there.” 

He edged himself closer in to the hearth with a slight 
shiver. He was painfully susceptive to the feeling of 
cold, George took the poker and stirred the fire, and 
the blaze went flickering aloft, playing on the familiar 
objects of the handsome room, lighting up the slender 
figure, the well-formed features, the large blue eyes 0 
Rupert, and bringing out to view all the suspicious signs 
of latent constitutional delicacy. The transparent fair- 
ness of complexion, and the rich bloom of the cheeks 
might alike have whispered a warning. 

“Octave thought you were going up there to-night, 
George ?” 

* Did she?” 

“The two Beecroft girls are there, and they turned 
me out of the drawing-room. Octave told me ‘I wasn’t 
wanted.’ Will you play at chess to-night, George ?” 

“Tf you like; when I have had my supper.” 

“TI must be home by half-past ten, you know. Not 
that I should so much care for his orders,” resentfully 
added Rupert, “but I promised Aunt Edith. He'’sa 
spiteful, ill-natured, paltry °—— 

“What would be the consequences if you stayed out 
beyond the time?” interposed Mrs, Ryle, who, it must 
be confessed, invariably gave encouragement to Rupert's 
complaints of Chattaway. 

“TI don’t know; and I don’t much care. He'd not 
horsewhip me, I suppose, as he did when I was a boy. 
I was a minute over the half hour the other night, and 
one of the servants opened the door for me, Chattaway 
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pretty nearly rose the roof off, he was so angry; but he 
could not decently turn me out again.” 

“Better be home to time,” was the quiet advice of 
George. “Chattaway’s a martinet in his own house, 
and anybody opposing him would only get the worst 
of it, Don’t try it, Rupert.” 

“T don’t try it intentionally,’ answered Rupert. 
“But I have no watch, and time slips on quickly, It 
is a hard case that I am to be denied admittance if I 
happen to ring just past half-past ten, instead of just 
before it.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Mrs. Ryle. “ But as you know the 
rule, you need not break it. Chattaway is master for 
the time being of Trevlyn Hold. Not squire; never 
squire”—she broke off, straying abruptly from her sub- 
ject, and as abruptly resuming it. “When I make a 
rule in this house, Rupert Trevlyn, I never permit it to 
be broken.” 

A valuable hint, if Rupert had but taken it for his 
guidance. He meant well: he never meant, for all his 
light and careless speaking, to be disobedient to Mr. 
Chattaway’s mandate as to the time of his returning. 
And yet the disobedience happened that very night ! 

Engaged at chess with George—a recreation George 
did not allow himself frequently to enjoy, for his even- 
ings were much occupied—the time, as Rupert had re- 
marked time would do, “slipped on.” It was drawing 
near to half-past ten, and they were in the middle of a 
game, when George, happening to cast his eyes to the 
mantelpiece, directed Rupert’s attention to the time- 
piece. 

“We can’t finish it, Rupert. You must run.” 


Rupert looked blank for a minute or two, but thought 
it better that he should run: he really had no intention 


of bearding Chattaway. He said a hasty good night, 
snatched his hat, tore through the entrance-room at a 
pace to frighten Nora, and made the best speed his lungs 
allowed him to Trevlyn Hold. His heart was beating, 
his breath was panting as he gained it, and he rang that 
peal at the bell which had sent its echoes through the 
house ; through the trembling frame, the weak heart of 
Mrs, Chattaway. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
FASTENED OUT. 
Ruprrt TREVLYN rang—and rang. But there came 
back no answering sign that the ring was heard. The 
door was not opened: the house, in its utter stillness, 
might have been taken for the house of the dead. A 
light shone in Mrs. Chattaway’s dressing-room ; and 
Rupert stood back, looking at it: but he could see no 
shadow falling on the blind. He took up some gravel, 
and gently threw it against the window. This dressing- 
toom adjoined Mrs. Chattaway’s own sitting-room; both 
of them looked to the front of the house: the bedroom, 
occupied jointly by Mr. and Mrs. Chattaway, bore 
another aspect. The dressing-room was between the 
two rooms, a door from it opening into each. Mrs. 
Chattaway used it exclusively; therefore Rupert did 
not fear that the gravel would strike on the ears of 
taway, 

Even if Chattaway should be gone up-stairs, But 

Rupert doubted it, If Chattaway had gone up, he had 








done it on purpose, in his petty spite against Rupert ; 
for the usual hour for retiring at the Hold was eleyen 
o'clock, though Mrs, Chattaway frequently went up 
earlier. 

There came no response to the gravel: not so much 
as the form of hand on the blind. Rupert stood back, 
and watched attentively. He was growing cold; he was 
growing tired. His run from Trevlyn farm had put 
him into a perspiration—a little exertion would do that, 
in his weak bodily health—and now it was being suc- 
ceeded by a shivering chill. Presently he took up 
another handful of gravel, and sent it against the 
window. 

He had not to wait very long this time. Cautiously, 
slowly, as though the very movement feared being 
heard, the blind was drawn aside, and the face of Mrs. 
Chattaway, wet with streaming tears, appeared, looking 
down at him. He could see that she had not begun to 
undress, She shook her head; she raised her hands, 
and clasped them with a gesture of deprecating despair ; 
and her lips formed themselves into the words, “I may 
not let you in.” 

He could not read the words; but he read the expres- 
sion of the whole all too clearly—that Chattaway would 
not suffer him to be admitted. Mrs. Chattaway, dread- 
ing possibly that her husband might cast his eyes inside 
her dressing-room, quietly let fall the blind again, and 
removed her shadow from the window. 

Now what was Rupert to do? Lie down on the 
level grass there that skirted the avenue, and take his 
night’s rest under the trees, with the cold air freezing 
him, and the night dews wetting him? A strong frame, 
revelling in superfluous health might risk that; but 
not Rupert Trevlyn. 

He walked round the house, and tried its back 
entrance. It was quite fast. He knocked at it, but 
no answer came. He looked up at the windows; lights 
shone in one or two of the upper rooms; but there 
came no sign that anybody meant to let him in. 

A momentary thought came over him that he would 
go back to Trevlyn farm and crave a night’s shelter 
there. He would have done it, but for the recollection 
of Mrs, Ryle’s stern voice and sterner face when she 
remarked to him that, as he knew the rule made for his 
going in, he need not break it. Rupert had never got 
on too cordially with Mrs, Ryle. He remembered 
shrinking from her haughty face when he was a little 
child: and somehow he shrank from it still. No; he 
would not knock them up at Trevlyn farm. 

What must he do? Should he walk about until 
morning? Should he sit down on the upper step of the 
door-sill, inside the portico, and cower in the angle for 
the night? Suddenly a thought came to him—were 
the Canhams in bed? If not, he could get in there, 
and lie on their settle. The Canhams never went to 
bed very early. Ann Canham sat up to lock the great 
gate—it was Chattaway’s pleasure that it should not be 
done until after ten o’clock; and old Canham liked to 
sit up, smoking his pipe. 

With a brisk step, now that he had decided on a 
course, Rupert walked down the avenue. At the first 
turning he ran against Cris Chattaway, who was coming 
leisurely up it. 
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“© Cris! I am so glad! You'll let mein. They 
have shut me out to-night,” 

“Tet you in!” repeated Cris, “I can’t.” 

Rupert’s blue eyes opened in the starlight. “ Have 
you not your latch-key ?” 

“What should hinder me?” responded Cris, “I’m 
going in; but I can’t let you go in.” 

“ Why not?” hotly asked Rupert. 

“T don’t choose to fly in the face of the squire’s 
orders. He has commanded you to be in before half- 
past ten, or not to come in at all. It has gone half-past 
ten long ago: is hard upon eleven.” 

“Tf you can go in after half-past ten, why can’t I go 
in ?” cried Rupert. 

“ Tt’s not my affair,” said Cris, with a yawn. “ Don’t 
bother, Now look here, Rupert! It’s of no usé your 
following me to the door, for I shall not let you in.” 

“ Yes, you will, Cris.” 

“ Twill not,” responded Cris, speaking emphatically, 
but with the same plausible suavity that he had spoken 
throughout. .Rupert’s temper was getting up. 

“ Oris, I’d not show myself such a hang-dog sneak as 
you, to be made King of England. If everybody had 
their rights, Trevlyn Hold would be mine, to shut you 
out of if I pleased. But I’d not please, If but a dog 
were turned out of his kennel at night, P'd let him come 
into the Hold for shelter.” 

Cris put his latch-key in the lock, ‘Z don’t turn 
you out. You must battle that question with the 
squire, Keep off, Ru. If he says you may be let in at 
eleven o'clock, all well and good; but I’m not going to 
encourage you in disobeying his orders.” 

He opened the door a few inches, wound himself in, 
and shut it in Rupert’s face. He made a great noise in 
putting up the bar, which noise was not in the least 
necessary. Rupert had given him his true appellation— 
sneak. He was one: a false-hearted, plausible-mannered, 
cowardly sneak. As he stood at a marble table in the 
hall, and struck a match to light his candle, his puny 
face and his dull light eyes betrayed the most com- 
plaisant enjoyment, 

He went up the stairs smiling. He had to pass the 
angle of the corridor where his mother’s rooms were 
situated, She glided silently out as he was going by. 
Her dress was off then, and she had apparently thrown 
a shawl over her shoulders to come out to Cris. _ It was 
an old-fashioned spun silk shawl, with a grey border, its 
middle white: not so white, however, as the face of 
Mrs. Chattaway. 

“Cris!” she said, laying her hand upon his arm, and 
speaking in the faintest, most timorous of whispers, 
“why did you not let, him, in 2” 

“T thought we had been ordered not. to let him in,’ 
returned he of the deceitful, nature. “J have. been 
ordered. . I know that.” 

“You might have done it just,for once, Cris,” his 
mother wailed. “I know not what will become of him, 
out of doors on this sharp night.” 

Cris disengaged his arm, and continued his way up to 
his room. . He slept on the upper floor. Maude was 


standing at the door of her chamber when he passed—as | 


Mrs. Chattaway had, been. 
“ Cris—wait a minute,” she said, for he was hastening 





by. “I want to speak a word to you. Have you seen 
Rupert ?” 

“Seen him and heard. him too,” boldly avowed, Cris, 
“ He wanted me to let him in,” 

“Which, of course, you would not do,” answered 


Maude, bitterly. “I wonder if you ever. performed a | 


good-natured action in your life ?” 

* Can’t remember,” mockingly retorted Cris. 

“ Where is Rupert? _ What is he going to do?” 

“ You know where he is, as well as I do: I suppose you 
could hear him, As to what he’s going to do, I didn't 
ask him; . Roost in a tree, perhaps, like the birds,” 





Maude retreated into her room and closed the door, | 
She flung herself on a chair, and burst into a flood of | 


passionate tears. 


Her heart ached for her brother with | 


an aching that amounted to agony: she could hayo | 
foreed down her proud spirit and. knelt to Mr. Chatta. | 
way to beg clemency for him: she could haye almost | 
sacrificed her own. life if it might bring comfort to | 


Rupert, whom she loved.so well, 


He—Rupert—had stamped off from the door whenit | 
was closed against him by Cris Chattaway; I fear he | 


felt that he should have liked to stamp upon Cris. He 


walked slowly down the. avenue :, the ready feeling with | 
which he had been previously hastening along had hada | 
damper thrown upon it by Cris, In these, moments of | 
marked oppression, Rupert was apt to dwell too much | 
upon original wrong inflicted on him by Chattaway, in | 


turning him from the inheritance of. Trevlyn Hold, 
“Now, then! 


I wonder whether the Canhams are | 


up,” he thought, as he came in view of the lodge, and | 
halted to survey it. No lights were.to be seen ; but he | 
fancied he saw a face at the. upper window, peeping out | 
above the short curtain, Ann slept in that room; her | 
father in the room at; the other side ; and Rupert. knew | 


that she often undressed in the dark, to save candle, 
He softly whistled. He could not be sure whether 


that was a face, or the night-shade on the window. It | 


proved to be a face, however: Ann Canham’s, in her 
night-cap ; and she replied to the whistle by opening 
the casement. 


“That's never you, Master Rupert!” she exclaimed, | 


using the salutation that.came most natural to her— 


Master Rupert. Time went on, and boys grew into | 
men; but the ideas of the inhabitants of the lodge did | 
not seem to keep pace with time. Rupert Treviyn there | 
was Master Rupert.still. “Hearing footsteps. coming,1 | 


looked out to see whose they might be. Mr. Cris has | 


but just gone in.” 

“They have locked me out, Ann Canham, Can you 
manage to come down and. open the door to me without 
disturbing your father? If, you can, I'll lie on the 
settle for to-night,” 

“Dear |. dear !’? bewailed. Ann Canham. 
down, Master Rupert.” 

Once inside, there ensued a contest. In her humble 
way, begging pardon for the presumption, she proposed 
that Master Rupert should go up.to her bed, and shed 
make herself contented with the settle, It was buta 
flock, and very small, she said; but it, would be rather 
better than the settle. Rupert would not. He threw 
himself on the hard, dark, narrow bench that they called 
the settle; and protested that if Ann Canham sail 
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| gnother word about. giving up her. bed, he’d go outside 


| nd stop the night in tlie avenue, So she was fain to 


go back to it. 
A dreary night it was for him, that wearying bench ; 


| snd the mornitig found him with d cold frame and 
| stiffened limbs. He was stamping one foot on the floor 
| to stamp the cramp out of it, when old Canham entered, 
| Jeaning on a oruteh. Ann had told him the news, and 
| it got the old mam up before his time, 


“But who shut you out, Master Rupert? ” asked the 


| old man. 


“ Chattaway.” 
“Ann says that Mr. Cris went in prétty late last 


| night. After she had locked the big gate.” 


“(ris came up while I was ringing to be let in, He 


| went in himself, but. would not let me enter.” 


«“ He’s a reptile,” said old Canham in hisanger. “Eh 


| me!” he added, sitting down with difficulty in his arm 
| hair, and extending the crutch out before him, “ what 
| amercy it would lave been if poor Mr. Joe had lived ! 
| Chattaway would never have been stuck tip in authority 
| then. Better that the squire had left Trevlyn Hold to 
| Miss Diana.” 


“hey say he would not leave it to a woman.” 
“That’s true, Master Rupert. And of his children 


| there were but his daughters left. The two sons had 
| gone, The heir Rupert first: he died-abroad: and Mt. 


Joe, he went next.” 
“T say, Matk Oanliam, why did the heir, Rupert, go 


| abroad ? ” 


Old Canham shook his head. “Ah, if was a bad 


| business, Master Rupert. It’s as well not to talk of it.” 


“But why did he go?” persisted Rupert. 

“Tt was a bad business, I say. He, the heir, had 
fallen into wild ways, had got to like bad company, and 
that. He went out one night with some poachers— 
just for the fun of if, It wasn’t on these lands: He 
nieant no harm, but hé was young atid random, and he 
went dut and put a gauzo over his face as they did, 
just, I say, for the fun of it. Master Rupert, that night 
they killed a gamekeeper.” 

Ashiver of dismay passed through Rupert’s frame. 
“ He killed him, do you mean?—my uncle, Rupert 
Trevlyn ? ” 

“No, it wasn’t he that killed him—as was proved a 
long while afterwards. But you seo at the time it 
wasn’t known éxactly who had done it: they were all 
in league, as may be said; all in the mess. Any way, 
the young heir, whether in his fear or his shame, per- 
haps both, went off in secret, and before many months 
had gone over, the bells here were tolling for him. He 
had died far away.” 

“But people never could have believed that he, 
Trevlyn, killed a man ? ” said Rupert, indignantly, 

Old Canham paused. “ You havé heard of the Trev 
lyn temper, Master Rupert?” 

“Who hasn’t ?* returned Rupett. 
have got a toneh of it.” 9 = ; he 

“Well, those thit believed it laid, it to that temper, 
youses, They thought the heir, had been overtook. by 
afitiof patsion tliat wain’s to be governeds and might 

have déne the inischief init, | Im them attacks of pias. 
sion a man is mad,” 


“They say I 








“Is he,” abstractedly remarked Rupert, falling into a 
revérie, Hé had never before heard this episode in the 
history of the uncle whose name he bote~Rupert 
Treviyn. 

(To be continued.) 








Cemperance Department. 
tpt 
A KING’S SORROW. 

Kine Henry I., commonly called Beauclere, in the 
midst of his prosperity, received from an act of in- 
temperance a shock which ever afterwards rendered 
him miserable. This was the death of his only son, 
& prince on whose education he had bestowed the 
greatest care, and who was, he expected, to succeed 
him on the throne. 

The marriage of the young prince to a princess of 
France, and the possessions he thereby obtained, had 
utifolded to him prospects of great wealth and 
honour. He embarked for England in a vessel with 
fifty rowers from Harfleur, on the coast of Nor- 
mandy, Mr. Sharon Turner, the Anglo-Saxon 
scholar, thus describes the melancholy catastrophe 
and its cause :— 

** Unfortunately, the sailors solicited him for wine, 
and in the gaiety of youth he distributed it profusely. 
The seamen, the captain, his friends, all became in- 
toxicated, and in this. state a giddy desire arose to 
pass by every ship that was before them. The emu- 
lating whim was instantly adopted, every arm was 
exerted, every eye was intent on this single object, 
and the ship was flying with all the velocity that 
unustally exerted strength could give her, in a fine, 
calm, moonlight night, when, by the heedlessness of 
the inebriated helmsman, she struck suddenly on the 
rock near the shore, then covered with water, but 
known and visible at low water. The shock burst 
through two planks on the left side of the ship, and 
the sea entered fast. The prince got into a little 
boat, and was escaping, when he heard. the voice of 
his sister shrieking to him to help her; he put back 
to the ship to take her in, but at the same time so 
many leaped into it, that it sank, and every one on 
board perished. The ship soon disappeared under 
the waves with all its crew, 300 in number, excepting 
two persons, a young nobleman and a butcher, who 
held elinging to the top of the mast. The butcher 
only, however, escaped to tell the woeful disaster to 
the king, who is said to have been so depressed. by 
the news.as to have ‘never smiled again,’ «| ’ 


TWO PICTURES, DRAWN FROM. LiFe. 
No. 1. eit ‘ 

“ TWELVE years ago;” says an emifient mati; “EF was 

a healthy frame of mind-and body. I 
Was never strong; but I think my constitatfom (fot 
& Weak one) was as Happily exempt ftom the te. 
dency to any malady as: it: was potsible tobe.» I 
scarce knew what it was to ail anything. - Now; 
except wien: am: losirig myself -im a: de&: of drink; 
T dm never free from those uneasy sensations 1a head 
and ; are’ so much worse to Dear that 
any définite pains or aches. ‘ 

“ At that tithe, I was seidont im bed after six’in the 
morning: i awoke refreshed, anit seldoth: without 
sdme cheerful! thoughts; or some poetic lines to wel- 
cothe ‘the. new-born “day: Now, ‘the ‘first’ feeling 
which besets me is a forecaste of the wearisome day 
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that lies before me, with a secret wish that I could 
have lain on still, or never awaked.” The sufferer 
adds. ‘‘ Of my condition, there is no hope that it 
should ever change. Could others look at my. deso- 
lation, it were enough to make them dash the 
sparkling beverage to the earth, with all its tempta- 


tions.” 
No. 2. 


“ For more than a quarter of a century,” says Dr. 
L——, ‘I have conscientiously abstained from dis- 
tilled liquors. In the meantime I have occasionally 
taken a little wine when in company, and a tumbler 
of cider at dinner. At length, thinking even this 
unnecessary, and having before me the example of 
a beloved father, who abjared the use of in- 
toxicating beverages after he was eighty years old, 
and lived, with both bodily and mental faculties 
almost wholly unimpaired, till past the age of 
ninety-one; and continually hearing that the 
habitual drinkers of ardent spirits exclaim, “Give 
us your wine, and we will drink no more spirits,” I 
resolved to abstain from the use of everything that 
could intoxicate. This practice I have continued 
between two and three years, and the experiment 
has more than answered my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. My health has been excellent and uninter- 
rupted. I havenot had even a common cold. As to 
bodily exertions, though in my sixty-third year, I 
walk ten miles in an afternoon at the rate of four 
miles an hour, without fatigue; and what is better, 
without thirst. As to the mental efforts, I never 
feel so well prepared for close application as imme- 
diately after { have walked ten miles without drink. 
This uniform health of body is almost always attended 
with cheerfulness. ‘The chief source of grief to me 


is that I cannot pursuade more persons to adopt 
those habits which have benefited me both in body 
and mind.” 


A GLASS OF WINE COST A KING HIS. THRONE. 


Tr will be recollected that Louis XVIII. resided at 
Mittau, a town of European Russia, where a secret 
negotiation for his return to France was opened by 
Lebrun, the consul, by means of a Russian lady of 
distinction. 

This lady introduced to the consul the messenger 
of the king, to whom a safe return, in case of the 
failure of the project, was previously guaranteed. 
Louis offered France a constitution which reconciled 
all political and territorial interests. The offer was 
accepted, and his Majesty was to travel incognito 
from Mittau to reach the frontiers of France, to 
repuir to the Tuileries, where the Director, promoted 
to the rauk of Constable of France, was to meet him 
at the head of the troops, and proclaim the return 
of the King of France. A courier, ready to mount 
his horse, was waiting only for the despatches of 
Louis XVIII., when a circumstance delayed his 
departure. ‘The Emperor of Russia, considering the 
state of confusion in’ which France was plunged, 
issued a ukase, forbidding all the commandants on the 
froutiers of his empire: to admit any foreigner into 
his territories till he had. sent his: passport, to. Sti 
Petersburg, and it had been returned with the special 
peruission of the minister for'foreign affairs... 1t was 
evident: that: if ‘this: ukase were to be) enforced in 
regard to the courier dispatched by the director, the 
success of the intended revolution would be extremely 
doubtful. Application was therefore, made to the 
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Russian ambassador, and the nature of the busines 
in hand was communicated to him in confidence, and 
the dispatches destined for Louis XVIII. were not 
kept secret from him. The ambassador soon decided 
how to act. He wrotea letter to the first Russian 
commandant, to whom the courier would _pregent 
himself, desiring that this messenger might be 
exempted from the operation of the ukase, and be 
allowed to proceed instantly, and promising himself 
to be responsible for the consequences. 

The courier departed. On reaching the Russian 
frontiers, he was detained. He desired to speak with 
the governor; but it was midnight: He was told 
that his excellency was asleep, and. therefore he must 
wait till the next morning, The courier answered 
that his errand was one of the very highest im- 
portance to all Europe; that he had a letter for the 
commandant from the Russian ambassador at Paris, 
He urgently entreated that this letter might he im- 
mediately delivered, and that, meanwhile, horses 
might be provided to enable him to continue his 
journey. The officer on duty was long undecided; 
at last it was resolved to awake the commandant, 
Unluckily for the king’s cause, this gentleman had 
taken a glass too much of wine after supper, and the 
interruption of his slumber threw him into not the 
best of humours. He therefore in a surly tone 
declared that he could do nothing in the business till 
the next day, and composed himself to sleep again. 
His attendants ventured to address him, saying that 
it was a courier from France who was anxious to pro- 
ceed, and that he had brought a letter from the Russian 
Ambassador, desiring that he might do so. “ But,” 
erieed the commandant, who was. by this time half 
asleep again, ‘there is an ukase which forbids it, If 
he were the emperor himself, he could not go on ; to- 
morrow! to-morrow!” Next morning the courier 
was admitted, and delivered to his excellency the 
letter of the Russian ambassador. He was on the 
point of being dismissed and allowed to proceed, 
when, unfortunately, the secretary of the command- 
ant reminded him of what he had said concerning 
the ukase. ‘Did I say so?” cried the commandant. 
“Yes, please your excellency,” answered the secre- 
tary ; ‘but then you had not read the letter from 
the ambassador.” ‘What have we to do with 
ambassadors ?” replied the commandant, who imagined 
it to be due'to his honour not to retract what he had 
said between wine and sleep. 
ukase must be enforced.” No persnasion in the 
world would induce him to change his resolution. 
The passport of the French courier had accordingly 
to travel to St. Petersburg, and back again to the 
frontiers. In the meantime Buonaparte landed at 
Frejus, and Louis XVIII., in place of ascending the 
throne of France, remained in exile for nearly fifteen 
years longer, and France expended the lives of 
millions of her subjects, and a large portion of the 
wealth of the empire, in carrying out the gigantic 
and ambitious designs of Buonaparte ; and it is some- 
what remarkable that while through a man’s drunken- 
ness Louis XVIII. lost the opportunity of regaining 
his throne, and Napoleon I, became the ruler; the 
English, when contending against this powerful foe, 
lost the battle of Corunna through the misconduct 
of the dragcon who was the bearer of important 
instructions—the man became intoxicated, and in 
his drunken condition dropped his despatch, and the 
able plans of Sir John Moore necessarily failed. 


‘“*T was very right, the | 
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JOHN SULLIVAN; 
A SEARCH FOR “THB OLD RELIGION.” 


+ 
IV.—A REASONABLE APPEAL TO ANTIQUITY. 
Tue next afternoon, having paid his usual visits 
and disposed of his ordinary engagements, Rogers 
found that. he had a leisure hour at his com- 
mand, and he gladly bent his steps towards Sul- 
livan’s cottage. He found the latter eagerly 
expecting him. The young Irishman had spent 
his time, since their meeting of the preceding 
day, chiefly in reflecting upon and examining 
the strength of his friend’s objections. He had 
re-opened the little book, Father Jerome’s gift, 
but its former value had disappeared. It re- 
sembled a coin, supposed to be solid gold, but 
which had been discovered to be only washed 
with that metal. He read a passage from Am- 
brose, on the veneration of martyrs, but the 
thought immediately occurred, that possibly 
Ambrose had written in a different sense in 
other places ; and again the remembrance rose 
to his mind that this Father lived three hundred 
years after the days of the Apostles, and could 
not, therefore, give the very mind and spirit of 
the Apostolic Church. He felt all his doubts and 
fearsreturning, “Of what use is it,” thought he, 
“to prove to me that six or eight great bishops, 
four hundred years after Christ, extolled the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, if it can be shown that those 
same men, or others equally famous, agreed with 
those words of St. Paul which Rogers read to me, 
that ‘Christ by one offering hath perfected for ever 
them that are sanctified, and that, consequently, 

‘there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins }’” 

While these thoughis were filling his mind, 
Rogers entered, and Sullivan, turning at once to 
the other part of the question, began to ask him 
how he meant to prove his own case—*“ For it 
seems to me,” he said, “that you must be in the 
same predicament in which you profess to leave 
us. If it is useless for us to produce a dozen or 
ascore of passages from the Fathers, to establish 
the fact that the early Church held this or that 
doctrine, how can you place yourselves in any 
better position? The objection, surely, to use a 
common expression, ‘cuts both ways.’” 

“Doubtless it does,” replied Rogers; “and 
therefore, when I deny that such scraps from the 
Fathers can be of any conclusive force or value, 
Ido not mean to be so foolish as to offer similar 
evidence on my own side.” 
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“ How, then, do you mean to proceed ?” said 
Sullivan. “You talked of being able to prove 
that yours was ‘the old religion.’ Now, if you 
shut yourself out from an appeal to the ancient 
Fathers, I do not understand how you mean to 
establish your own claim.” 

“Consider for a moment,” said Rogers. “Ask 
yourself how any one would proceed, if the in- 
quiry were made now, as to the faith of the 
Church of England. The inquirer would not be 
content to be answered by a collection of passages 
from the writings of this or that bishop, or even 
by whole volumes of two or three professors of 
divinity. He would surely ask whether the 
Church had not spoken collectively and authori- 
tatively—whether she had not creeds, or con- 
fessions, or liturgies, in which her voice as a 
Church might be heard ?” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Sullivan, “and I 
suppose that you are right. But how do you 
mean to apply this to the present case? Have 
we any articles of the Church of the Apostolic 
age, or any liturgy that can be traced back to so 
early a date ?” 

“No, -we have not,” said Rogers, “or there 
would scarcely have been room for any contro- 
versy. Butwe have at least fouror five ancient 
documents which are, and always have been, 
universally received by the Church ; and I think 
that I shall be able to show you that they fur- 
nish me with sufficient ground for the-assertion 
that the faith which I hold is indeed the same 
faith which was held by the Church of the first 
four or five centuries. Let me call your atten- 
tion, too, to the superior safety of such an appeal 
as this, compared with an appeal to the opinions 
of this or that Father. Controversialists and 
preachers, such as Ambrose and Chrysostom, are 
apt to use, in all ages, vehement and sometimes 
unguarded expressions. And hence several of 
them, like Augustine, published in-their maturer 
years. explanations or retractations of the lan- 
guage which they had used in early life. But 
public documents, such as creeds, confessions, 
and liturgies, are generally composed with more 
care. They are revised, weighed, and corrected 
by various persons, and are finally adopted, after 
much serious deliberation, by a large number of 
eminent theologians at once. Hence the expres- 
sions employed in these documents ought to be 
regarded with far more respect than the language 
of any individual, however celebrated ; and it is 
quite clear that they are of tenfold greater value, 
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as exhibiting the’ general belief of thé Church at 
the time of their promulgation.” 

“ Well, I can understand that,” said Sullivan ; 
“but what are the documents of which you are 
speaking? If you refer to the creéds, surely 
there are only two, or at most three; and I do 
not remember anything in them at all bearing 
on the questions between Catholics and Pro- 
testants.” 

“T shall be able to show you, without diffi- 
culty,” said Rogers, “that there are five separate 
documents, bearing date from the first century 
after our Lord’s ascension to the sixth, from 
which, taken connectedly, we may gain a correct 
idea of the general faith of the whole Church 
during those six centuries. These documents, 
which I will now read to you, are :— 

1. The Apostles’ Creed, which unquestionably was in 
general use in the second and third centuries. 

2. The Creed of the Council of Nice, which was 
adopted and promulgated at its meeting in &.D. 325, 

8. The Creed of the Council of Constantinople, 
adopted at its meeting in a.p. 881, This creed is an 
enlarged copy of the Creed of Nice; and we use it, and 
generally call it the Nicene Creed. 

4. The creed called the Creed of St. Athanasius, 
which appeared towards the end of the fifth century, 
and was soon accepted and brought into use in all parts 
of the universal Church. 

5. Lastly, we have a noble hymn, which is ¢alled the 
‘Te Deum,’ which appeared in the middle of the sixth 
century, and has ever since been in common use in the 
Christian Church throughout the world. 


Thus you see that we can cover the whole space 
occupied by the first six centuries; and can 
ascertain and show, without relying on the 
private opinions of this or that Father, what the 
Church believed and taught during all that long 


period. We need not care for a few scraps 
selected from a few eminent writers, and put 
forward to show what was the faith of the 
Church in general. We find that faith in the 
Church’s own declarations ; and what we do not 
find in her creeds or hymns, we have a right to 
challenge as probably not generally held. We 
do not doubt'that many individuals in the fourth 
or fifth centuries paid an undue veneration to 
the mother of our Lord, and to the saints, and to 
the see of Rome. But, then, it matters little to 
us what this or that father or doctor said or 
wrote. We are not bound to believe everything 
that Hilary or Ambrose believed. "We prefer to 
ask what the Church believed’; and we find the 


answer in the five documents which I have 


already named to you.” 


‘inany Church at any time is ‘the Religion’ of 





“I understand you,” said Sullivan; “but 
although you have assumed that the créeds are 
on your side, you have not proved it. And cér. 
tainly I never heard before to-day that the 
creeds had any bearing on the controversy be- 
tween our Church and yours.” 

“That is the very question,” answered Rogers, 
“which we now have to look into. I think I shall 
be able to show you that these five documents 
which I have named have a very important bear- 
ing on those questions. But let us proceed to 
look a little closer into the matter. 

“The antiquity of the Apostles’ Creed is ques- 
tioned by no one. Whether it was actually left 
by the Apostles themselves in the very form in 
which we now have it, may be matter of doubt, 
since we find different copies of it used in different 
churches, and slightly varying from each other, 
Still, as to the maim fact, that such a document 
existed, and was in general use in the first, 
second, and third centuries, as ‘the creed, ot 
doctrine of the Apostles,’ there exists no doubt.” 
Let us look at it, therefore, in this light, as per- 
haps the earliest of all the documents handed 
down to us by the Church of the first five cen- 
turies. It runs thus :— 

“<T believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth: And in Jesus 
Christ his only Son our Lord, Who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of the Virgin 
Mary, Suffered under Pontius Pilate, Was cru- 
cified, dead, and buried ; He descended into hell; 
The third day he rose again from the dead, He 
ascended into heaven, And sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty ; From thence 
he shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
I believe in the Holy Ghost ; The holy Catholic 
Church; The Communion of Saints; The For- 
giveness of sins; The Resurrection of the body; 
And the life everlasting.’ ” 

“Well,” said Sullivan, “I know that Creed; 
but what has it to do with the question we are 
discussing ?” 

“Tt has niuch to do with it,” said Rogers, “as 
I think you will see, if you consider two things 
First, as we are considering the question, whether 
ours, or yours, is ‘the Old Religion,” let mé 
point out to you that the Creed which is in use 


that Church. <A convert wishing to become & 
member of any Church, is instructéd in its 
Creed, or belief, and is then baptised on profes- 
sing that belief. Thus, Justin Martyr, Oypriai, 
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Tertullian, Augustine, and all the old writers, 
speak of ‘the Creed. into which they were bap- 
tised.” Now, that Oreed, as we well know, 
during all the first three centuries, was the 
Apostles’ Oreed: A convert being instructed 
in that Creed, and professing its belief, was bap- 
tised, and became a member of the Christian 
Church. So it was in the days of Clement, 
Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and Cyprian—in fact, 
for more than three hundred years. And so it 
is with us now. Baptism, with us, proceeds on 
the very same basis as in the primitive Church ; 
namely, on a belief in the Apostles’ Oreed. But 
it is not so with you. If I wished to become a 
member of what you term ‘ the Catholic Church,’ 
I could not be received into it on a profession of 
belief in the Apostles’ Creed. No ; your Church 
proposes to me another Creed—a modern Creed 
—the Creed of Pope Pius IV., which was never 
composed or published till the year 1564. 80 
that while you sometimes tell us that our faith 
and our Church dates front the days of Henry 
VILL, it is quite certain that your faith, your 
Creed, was never heard of till long after Henry 
VIII. had run his course and passed away. 
But, again, why did. your Church, im the Council 
of Trent, devise, and in the year 1564 put forth, 
a new Creed, which until that time had neéver 
been heard of in the Church? Most clearly it 
was in order to make certain opinions Articles 
of Faith, which before that time had not been 
so. We know, indeed, that. between the fifth 
century and the fifteenth many notions and 
opinions had grown up in the Church, which in 
the first three centuries were scarcely heard of : 
such as the sapremacy of the See’ of Rome; the 
supposed veneration and divine honour due to 
the Virgin Mary and to the saints ; the great 
excellency of fasting and celibacy ; and the idea 
of transubstantiation. These opinions grew up 
at various times—the last-named, that. of tran- 
substantiation, not being authoritatively adopted 
until the time of Pope Gregory VII., or more 
than a thousand years after the Ascension. But 
in the Council of Trent, which sat between 1545 
and 1563, these various opinions, which had 
been growing up like weeds in a garden, wereall 
suddenly incorporated into the Creed, or belief, 
of the Church ; and from that. time, while. all 
Protestants are received into their respective 
communions on a profession ef faith in the Creed 
called the Apostles’—‘ Catholics;’ as you term 
them, must profess a belief in the Oreed of 1564 ! 








Upon the very face of the matter, then, it. ap- 
pears that ours is, in truth, the ‘Old Religion,’ 
and that yours is # faith which was never ex- 
pressed in the form of a Creed until more than 
1,500 years after our Lord’s ascension.” 

(To be continued in our next.) 








HAPPINESS. 
Briss! sublunary bliss! proud: words and vain ! 
A bold invasion of the rights of heaven; 
Behold the picture of earth's happiest man : 
He calls his wish, if comes ; he sends it back, 
And says he called another ; that arrives, 
Meets the same welcome ; yet he still calls on, 
Till one calls him, who varies not his call, 
But holds him fast in chains of darkness bound, 
Till nature dies, and judgment sets him free. 
But grant man happy, grant him happy long; 
Add to life’s happy prize her latest hour : 
That hour, so late, is nimble in approach ; 
From vide, sense, fancy, no man can be blest ; 
Bliss is too great: to lodge within am hour ; 
When. an immortal being aims at bliss, 
Duration is essential to the name, 








“T HAVE NO RELIGION, 
AND YET I AM NOT UNHAPPY.” 
A TALE OF THE SUMMER OF 186% 
Br Cuantes B. Tarizp, M.A. 
““T HAVE no religion!” There was a slight elevation 
of the shoulders, a slight cur! in the delicately chiselled 
lips of the speaker; ‘‘I have no religion, and yet I 
am not unhappy—at least, on that accownt.” 

‘But you are not happy,” said his friend. 

“No, F am not lappy. I cannot, atid will not 
conceal from: you, my dear Leon, that F am at times 
oppressed with a sense of utter weariness. Nothing 
interests me, nothing pleases me, but for a time’; and 
yet I am not an old man; Iam not il. The world 
ought, F suppose, to present many inviting prospects 
to me, but it does not. In fact, I am tired of explor- 
ing the various avenues which it has opened to mé; 
for bright as the prospects and the promise seemed at 
a distance, the nearer view—the object when attained 
—has never satisfied me. Iam sick of such excite- 
ments; sick at heart, satiated, and disappointed. I 
almost wonder why I came hither, but I found the 
salons of Paris almost as dull as that old chateau of 
mine in Normandie ; and had it not been for the charm 
of your society, my brother, I should not have added 
to the throng that have’ been flocking from all quarters 
of the globe to this crowded city. -Not that I dislike 
England. I almost agree with De Tocqueville in his 
admiration of the people and their institutions; and 
the climate is not so intolerable, after all; the sun’ does 
sometimes shine, and the freshness of the air is cer- 
tainly pleasant. But I cannot enter into the felicity 
which is pictured upon the faces of this passing crowd, 
nor respond to the admiring tones of their voices. 
Last evening, when dining with you at the Travellers” 
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Club, in the midst of the animated conversation 
which was going on around us, I could not help feel- 
ing like that Englishman of whom you once told me, 
who, when some of his companions were congratulating 
him on his distinguished felicity, could not forbear 
groaning inwardly, and saying to himself, as a dog 
entered the room, ‘ Oh, that I were that dog!’” 

‘*My poor Armand, I feel for you with all my 
heart,” replied his brother-in-law. “I can, indeed, 
enter into your feelings ; for though I never possessed 
your great wealth, and your other worldly advantages, 
the time has been when I was quite as unhappy—as 
discontented, I should rather say—as you are now. 
I have been brought to the same sated, stagnant state 
of mind. The wise and learned Pascal has well 
described it when he says, ‘ Nothing is so insupport- 
able to a man as such a state. Without passion, 
without business, without amusement, without habits 
of application, then it is that he feels his nothing- 
ness, his destitution, his deficiencies, his dependence, 
his impotence, his emptiness of self-comfort. At once 
he finds arise from the secret recesses of his spirit 
weariness, melancholy, sorrow, spleen, despondency, 
despair.’ But, my Armand, there is a remedy for 
this state of wretchedness, and I thank God that he 
has enabled me to possess it.” 

There was a light of animation in the eyes of the 
Count de l'Orme, as he met the look of his friend. 
“ And what is it?” 

“J found it when reading that Book which you 
will not read. I found it when sitting at the feet of 
that wonderful Being who came down from heaven 
to share the sorrows and to bear the sins of men. 
He spoke with a still, small voice, in the inward 
recesses of my soul, and I received his words, and 
believed him; and this was what he said—‘ One 
thing is needful.’” 

‘¢ And that one thing?” asked De l’'Orme. 

“T sought to know it and to possess it, and I did 
not seek in vain, and I may.answer your question in 
the words of the same Divine Being—‘ This is life 
eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.’ Life eternal is the 
chief want, the chief desire of a mortal man, and to 
know God in Jesus Christ is the one thing needful; 
for that is life eternal.” 

De l’'Orme seemed as if about to speak, but checked 
himself, and a smile—the smile of sadness—was his 
only reply to the grave and impressive words of 
De Chatillon. There was a deeper gravity in the 
look which he fixed on the fine countenance of his 
friend, a tone of affectionate earnestness in his voice 
as he said— 

“ Armand, you shun the subject which is alone of 
real importance. You tell me that you have no 
religion, and that the consciousness of this melancholy 
fact does not make you unhappy. Yet you tell me, 
and I know it, that you can find no happiness in your 
present state. Have you no thought, no fear, no 
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doubt about a future state? Do you suppose that 
you were created, gifted with talents of no mean 
order, placed in your present position of rank, and 
wealth, and influence, only to die and be buried in 
the earth beneath our feet when the short tenure of 
your present life has come toits ead—to be, in a word, 
like unto the beasts that perish? You have sought 
happiness in many ways—idle ways, I might well term 
them—and have not found it. There is, however, 
one way which you have not tried, and that is reli- 
gion. I, the friend at your side, am a witness to you 
of the power of religion to impart the. purest, the best 
happiness on earth; and while you remain as you 
are, you incur a fearful responsibility. You are ina 
state of imminent danger. As to your responsibility, 
you may doubt it, but that very doubt should lead 
you to inquire and to investigate; for if there is but 
a possibility that religion is true, then the account 
you will have to render to the great God and Judge 
of all the earth will be tremendous, How will you 
answer to him on that day when he shall appear for 
time wasted, opportunities disregarded, energies un- 
employed, and for all the consequences of a willing 
ignorance as to all that is most important in his sight, 
and all that is incumbent on your part?” 

A shadow of thoughtfulness—a dark shadow—had 
fallen upon the countenance of De l’Orme as he 
pondered the earnest words of his friend. At length 
he looked up, with a disquieted expression on his face 
and in his voice, and said, ‘But what if I cannot 
believe?” 

‘“* Have you ever tried? Have you ever made one 
resolute effort in that direction, my Armand? ” said 
De Chatillon. “‘ Religion is so important a thing,’ 
says Pascal, ‘ that it is right that those who will 
not take the trouble to investigate it, difficult as it 
is, should lose its advantages. What have they to 
complain of, if it really be what they could discover 
by searching for it? And you are in a state of 
imminent. danger; for between us, and hell, or 
heaven, there is nothing but life—our present mortal 
life—the most fragile thing in existence,’ I re- 
member another remark of Pascal's, which impressed 
itself on my mind when I was as inconsiderate and 
as dissatisfied with myself and my state as you now 
are: a parable of his:—‘A man is in prison, not 
knowing whether sentence is passed upon him or not, 
and having but one hour to ascertain the fact—that 
hour, notwithstanding, being sufficient, if the sen- 
tence have been passed, to procure its revocation. 
Is it in nature that he should employ that hour not 
in ascertaining whether the sentence is passed, but 
in playing at picquet?’ Now, dear Armand, this is 
your case ; and though you are not actually playing 
at picquet, are you employed about anything more 
important?” 

“ But, Leon, I have everything to learn in your 
religion ; even the very beginning of the inquiry has 
not been made by me. I have yet to learn that there 
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is such a being as God: I cannot see him; how can 
I believe in one whom I cannot see, and have never 
seen ?” 
| “Do you doubt, do you disbelieve as to the 
| presence of this sweet western breeze, which murmurs 
in the rustling and unfolding leaves of these tall elms 
above our heads, and lightly waves the curls upon 
| your brow; and yet you cannot see it, and have 
never seen it? Or raise your eyes, and look at that 
| marvellous building before us—that palace of trea- 
sures of all nations, with its glittering domes of 
crystal; wander with me in thought through its 
corridors and galleries, as we have done so lately, 
and through that charming garden, with its pots of 
flowers, its terraces, and fountains, Everywhere 
within and without that. magnificent exhibition the 
eye is glancing over the rarest wonders of art and 
science, and the most exquisite productions of genius 
and of taste. The cornucopia of the treasures of 
every climate and every land where civilised man has 
exercised his mind and employed his hand has been 
poured out there. But where are they who melted 
and who moulded those costly vases of gold and 
silver, who cut and polished those sparkling and 
precious gems, who wove those gorgeous fabrics? 
You see before you the wondrous productions of 
their genius and their skill, but themselves you do 
not see; and yet do you doubt their existence? You 
do not suppose for an instant that that palace, with 
its innumerable stores and treasures, rose there by 
chance; that the fountains, and trees, and flowers, 
and terraces, and statues came there by chance. 
And he, that noble Prince Albert, who originated 
and planned the whole, who called together and con- 
sulted with the most gifted and scientific of the land, 
alas, alas! we shall not see him again standing among 
us. His noble features and his graceful form are no 
more to be beheld on earth; but who is there that 
doubts that he once sojourned among the people of 
this land—loved and admired, as he is now mourned 
by all?” 

De l’Orme was alone. De Chatillon had left 
him to join some English friends whom he saw 
approaching, saying, as he did so, that he had an 
engagement for half an hour. 

“You will find me here, if you will return,” said 
De l'Orme. 

De Chatillon felt that it might be good for his 
friend to be alone that half-hour, and he prayed 
secretly that his absence might be spent by De 
l'Orme in serious, searching thought. 

Soon after the departure of his friend, the atten- 
tion of De ’Orme was arrested by the earnest and 
animated voices of two young men. They had 
just met near the spot where he was seated, and the 
grecting on both sides was that of the warmest affec- 
tion. The dress of one of them was that of a 
Frenchman, an artisan; but they spoke in English, 
and, as he afterwards learned by their conversation, 
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they were brothers. After that first affectionate greet- 
ing they looked towards the bench on which De 
l'Orme was sitting, and seemed about to take their 
seats there, when, perceiving him, the foreign-looking 
brother lifted his hat from his brow, saying, *‘ Pardon, 
monsieur,” and drew back. De l’Orme returned his 
salutation with much courtesy, and said in French, 
“There is room for us all.” The two young men 
accepted his invitation, and took their seate on the 
same bench. De l’Orme understood English, and 
spoke it fluently ; but he was for some time too much 
absorbed in his own thoughts to notice whether his 
companions were speaking in French or English. As 
for the two brothers, Allan and Walter Charlton, if 
they thought at all about the matter, they supposed 
that the French gentleman beside them was not likely 
to know or care much about what they were saying. 
They were soon, indeed, all but unconscious of his 
presence as they spoke about the village and the 
farmhouse where their parents dwelt, and from 
whence Allan had come the day before, little 
thinking to meet his long-absent brother among the 
crowd of visitors to the Exhibition. 

“ And thus you see, Allan,” said Walter, gravely, 
“that your lost one—your prodigal—has come back 
after an absence of five long years in the far country ; 
and, like him of old of whom our Lord has told us, he 
has come to himself, or rather he has become, by the 
grace of God, a new man, and he is on his way home, 
and the first words that his dear old father hears from 
his lips shall be, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee!’ I long to tell to my 
father and to my good mother that I am no longer 
an infidel; that I am, I trust, a humble, rejoicing 
believer, Allan. Ivbelieve that my Heavenly Father 
loves me, vile and worthless as Iam; and that he has 
given his blessed Son to die for me, and to wash me 
from my sins in his precious blood. I love him 
because I believe that he loves me. I have no words 
te express my deep sense of God’s goodness to me, 
nor the thankfulness I feel towards him. What an 
account I have to give to you, my dear, excellent 
brother, of his dealings with me! His ways, indeed, 
are wonderful; and I am sure you will join with 
me in blessing and praising him when you hear 
what I have to tell you of your once miserable and 
lost brother. I was as one who fied from God; but 
everywhere he met me, for his goodness and mercy 
followed me. Yes; though I continued for a long 
time to sin against him, and provoke him, he at last 
conquered me by his love, and brought me to his 
feet a humble, repentant, and adoring believer. His 
providence and his grace ordered all, till at last he 
made me willing in the day of his power. Strange 
language this, you will say, from my lips; but you, 
I know, can understand it well. Allan, when I left 
you all, without even taking leave of any one in that 
dear old farmhouse, saying to myself, in my own 
wicked heart, that I would never return home, and 
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crossed over to France, my high spirit kept me up. 
I had no religion, but £ was not unhappy.” 

These last words not only caught, but fixed the 
attention of De Orme. ‘They were his own words, 
the words he had used to his friend De Chatillon 
when describing his own state. He had before heard 
a few words of their animated conversation, and had 
felt slightly interested in what he heard; but he 
thought it indiserect to listen, and had not done so. 
But now, in spite of himself, he listened with intense 
interest to every word of those two brothers. They 
were but working men, and far inferior to himself in 
their station of life; but what matter that? They 
were evidently men of intelligence, and, from their 
language and appearance, of thorough respectability. 
He had seen at a glance that they were fine specimens 
of the Anglo-Saxon race; he had admired their erect, 
manly figures and firmly-knit limbs, aud the open 
and ingenuous expression of their faces. ‘They were 
strikingly alike, and he guessed rightly that they were 
twin brothers. Then their warm affection to each 
other touched his heart, and warmed his feelings 
towards them. 

“T had no religion, but Iwas not unhappy!” said 
Walter. “No, it was not so. YT deceived myself; 
I was a miserable and worthless wretch. But, thank 
God, thank him with me, my dearest brother! Ido, 
indeed, want words to describe to you my deep and 
heartfelt happiness.” 

“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him,” said Allan; “‘ and that secret has been made 
known to you, my poor Walter. The true secret 
of that happiness—that blessed peace which passeth 
all understanding —I thank and ‘bless God, my 
brother, that I have seen this day.” 

(To be continued.) 








Short Arrotes. 


DR. JOHNSON. 
Dr, Samurn Jonnson said to a young gentleman who 
visited him on his death-bed, “Young man, attend 
to the voice of one who has possessed a certain degree 
of fame in this world, and who will shortly appear before 
his Maker; read the Bible every day of your life,” 


A SERMON TO YOUNG MEN, 
De. Bepeut said, “I haye been now nearly twenty 
years in the ministry of the Gospel, and I here publicly 
state to you, that I do ndt believe I could enumerate 
three persons over fifty years of age, whom I have ever 
heard ask the solemn and eternally momentous question, 
* What must I do to be saved ??” 


LOST TIME. 
Lost wealth may be regained by a course of industry, 
the wrock of health may be repaired by temperance, 
forgotten knowledge by study, alienated friendship 
soothed into forgiveness. But who ever again looked 
upon his vanished hours—recalled ‘his slighted years, 





and stamped them with wisdom—or effaced from heayen’s 
record the fearful blot of a wasted life? 

THE LEARNED MAN’S COMFORT. 
“TI Have taken much pains,” says the learned Selden, 
“to knew everything that was esteemed worth knowing 
amongst men; but with all my disquisitions and reading, 
nothing now remains with me to comfort me, at the 
close of life, but this passage of St, Paul, ‘ It is a faith. 
ful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Jesns 
Christ came into the world to save sinners ;’ to this I 
cleaye, and herein I find rest.” 

THE CHRISTIAN’S TRUST. 

Riegutiy is it decreed that “at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow!” The Jew may trust in his 
sacrifices, the Papist in his penances, the Socinian ina 
life conformed to the ntorality of the New Testament, 
the infidel in one framed after a plan of his own, the 
nominal Christian in his punctual worship, added to 
his respectable character; but, alas! they need a better 
confidence, and they need a surer foundation for their 
hope of safety, since there is “none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we may be saved,” 
except the name of JEsus. 








HONESTY. 
ALL are not just because they do no wrong ; 
But he who will not wrong me when he may, 
He is the truly just. I praise not those : 
Who in their petty dealings pilfer not, 
But him whose conscience spurns at secret fraud, 
When he might plunder and defy surprise, 








A PORTER HAPPIER THAN A KING. 

Tue crown of Poland was the least enviable of the 
eirclets of royalty that ever adorned the brow of the 
wearer. ‘The troubles which accompanied it are well 
illustrated in stories of more than one Polish king, 
whose names, however, have not come down with the 
legends. Of an unnamed sovereign, we-are told that , 
he suddenly disappeared during the chase, but that’. 
he was discovered some days afterwards, in the mar- 
ket-place of the capital, disguised and labouring as a 
porter. He was entreated to return to the vacant 
throne, but he obstinately refused, declaring at the 
same time that he had carried no weight on bis 
shoulders since he had been porter ‘half so heavy a8 
that which had nearly crushed him whilsta monarch. 
He added, that he had found more refreshing sleep in 
four nights than during all his reign before, had 
enjoyed good health, eaten with an appetite, was free 
from cares, was king of himself, and did not care a 
doit who was King of Poland. It is said that when 
search was made for a successor to this philosophic 
ex-monarch, great difficulty was experienced in find- 
ing one. At last one was eleoted against his will, 
who reluctantly promised to undertake the kingly 
office: and when the seeptre was placed in his hand, 
as he was seated on the throne, he groaned forth 4 
declaration that he would rather be # seaman tugging 
at the oar, than oceupying such a place. 
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WIDOW BIGSBY; 

OR, HOW I LEARNT TO READ. 
[To be read by some friend to those who cannot read.) 
Wuat one person hag done, many others may do. 
Now, there are amany grown-up and aged persons 
who cannot read, Schools were not so plentiful or 
so cheap when they were young as they are now. 
Perhaps they had no “schooling” at all. Perhaps 
their parents were able to send them to school for a 
short time, but for want of practice they have lost 
what they had learnt. What I want to say is, 
Why should you not learn to read? or if you can 
read a little, why should you not make yourself a 
good reader? The Quiver is now circulated largely 
in country villages, as well as in towns. Your son 
reads it to you after he comes home from work. 
When his supper is over, the cottage clean, the fire 
burning brightly, and ‘his chiJdren (your grand- 
children) aye around him, he takes @own the QUIVER 
from its case, and reads it aloud. It is one of the 
treats of the evening. It helps to make the home 
pleasant. . ‘Then, having read from it some Scriptural 
illustrations, or some pleasant and instructive story, 
he lays it down, and you talk oyer what you haye 
heard. Often you wish you could read it yourself. 
You would like the next day to read over again what 
youhave heard. I hopemanysonsand grandsons will 
read this paper to such of their velativesas cannot read. 
I want to persuade such persons to try. In middle 
age, when*men and women are busy from morning 
to night, they do not so much feel the want of know- 
ledge. But some sickness may’ lay us aside from 
work, and certainly the time is coming to most of us 
when our work will be done ; when, weak and weary, 
we shall pags away days, and months, and perhaps 
years, in suffering rather than in working. Others 
will go to work with the morning light, but we shall 
stay at home with the women and children. We 
shall wander up and down the street of the village, 
or sit on a sunny bank to get. warm; or in winter, 
sit for hours by the fire-side, doing nothing, not 
because we will mot work, but because we cannot. 
Ihave in my mind’s eye, now, many such men and 
women, who have done their work well in their time, 
and who would like to work now, but their working 
time is over. 

I have always found that those who could read 
found in the power of reading a very great comfort ; 
while those who could not sorrowed over their want 
of knowledge, remarking truly how mavy hours they 
could pass pleasantly if they could read in “ their book.” 
Now, my dear friend, this time of forced idleness will 
probably come both upon you and me. I can read; 
can you? If you cannot, why should you not learn? 
I may repeat-the words with which I began, What 
one has done—nay, what many have done—-many 
others may do, I bave heard of many, and known 
several, who taught themselves to read when they 
were old, I have read of one megro woman, more 





than seventy years of age, who took qmite a jowmey, 
several times a week, in order to be taught bya 
Christian lady, a missionary’s wife, to read. 

The poor negro woman made but slow progress 
(you kuow the negroes are not at all quick or clever, 
asarace). Herteacher was discouraged, and thought 
she had better give up the attempt; but the poor 
negress was not discouraged, and when she got s0 
far as to be able to spell through that verse, “ God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,” she Jooked up, 
with an expression of reverence and delight, and 
said, “ That one verse is worth all the trouble.” 

But let me tell you what interested me a great 
deal, a few days ago. I was visiting Mrs. Pratt, the 
wife of one of the gamekeepers to the Duke of ———, 
when I saw with her an old woman, who was a 
stranger to me. She was sixty-five years old, and 
had that day taken advantage of a convenient op- 
portunity to come and see her daughter. Her ap- 
pearance struck me very much. Nothing could be 
more neat and clean than she was; and yet she was 
very poor. I spoke to her about the parish from 
which she came, and the clergyman, and she answered 
as one who profited by the means of grace which 
were afforded to her. iI think I asked, as L.eften do, 
“Can you read?” and her answer, “ Yes, sir, I can 
read now, but once I could not,” led me to ask, 
“ How did you learn?” And now, my friend, attend 
to this. ‘She began : “‘ Well, you see, sir, [hada great 
desire to learn.” Here was the secret: if she had 
told me no more, I think I could have found ont 
the rest just from that. “Well, you see, sir, I had 
a great desire to learn.” But she did tell me more. 
“When I was fifty-two years old,” she said, “I 
did not know any more than my cross-row, as we 
say ina plain way of speech. But the mistress of 
the school knew I had a mind to learn, and she lent 
me a little primer. I used to sit by the hour, trying 
to put the letters together. I had no one to come 
and teach me, but there were two little boys, sons of 
a neighbour, whe used to pass my house on their 
way toschool. I knew they were good littlescholars, 
and so, as I sat at my door, I would say, ‘James, come 
and tell me this ;’ and he would tell me a few words. 
I kept those when I got them, and used to look at 
the syllables, and call their names. Then his brother 
would tell mea few. Most days I was at the door 
when they passed, and they were kind boys, and 
when I said, ‘James, come and tell me this,’ he would 
always stop a moment and put me right. And so, 
sir, I came to read that little book, as I used tothink, 
as well as a parson. Then I got another, that had in 
it easy verses from the Testament; and one day, as 
I was reading some yerses, the thought came to me, 
Why should I not take the Testament, and read them 
there? I knew they were in the Testament, for I had 
heard them read. SoI took down the book with a 
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trembling, to think that I, an ignorant creature, 
should take down that book to read. I held the 
blessed book in my hand, for I was as ignorant as a 
child, and did not know where to look for the verses. 
Some would say it was only by chance, sir, but when 
I opened on the very verses I was looking for, I 
seemed to feel that God had heard my prayer, and had 
guided me to the place. I knelt down, and placing 
the Bible before me, read the verses so. My heart 
was very glad, because God had permitted me to read 
his holy Word. From that time I took the Bible 
down every day, and now I can read anywhere in 
it, except some of the longest names.” 

Will not some one be encouraged to follow Widow 
Bigsby’s example? It is no light privilege to be able 
to read the Word of God. It is true that we can hear 
it read and explained in the house of God, but it isa 
blessed thing, in the evening of life, to be able to read 
its sacred pages ourselves. It will guide us by its 
precepts, support us by its promises, cheer us by the 
bright hopes it holds out. God, by its means, will 
“guide us by his counsel, and afterward receive us to 


glory.” 


THE TESTIMONY OF A HEATHEN TO THE 
TRUTH OF CHRIST'S MIRACLES. 
SurposeE that a learned heathen writer who lived 
within sixty years of our Saviour’s crucifixion, after 
having shown that false miracles were wrought in 
obscurity, and before few or no witnesses; speaking 
of those which were wrought by our Saviour, has the 
following passage: ‘‘The works of our Saviour were 
always conspicuous, for they were true; both those 
that were healed and those that were raised from the 
dead, who were seen not only when they were healed 
or raised, but for a long time afterwards; not only 
whilst he dwelt on this earth, but also after his 
departure, and for a good while after it, insomuch 

that some of them have reached to our times.” 

I dare say you would look upon this as a glorious 
attestation for the cause of Christianity, had it come 
from the hand of a famous Athenian philosopher. 
These fore-mentioned words, however, are actually 
the words of one who lived about sixty years after 
our Saviour’s crucifixion, and was a famous philoso- 
pher of Athens. This person, Quadratus, embraced 
Christianity, and died a martyr. 














Abe Editor and his Friends. 


Epirovian Conversations witn G. B,, W. 8. B., 
W. P. M., Jonn B., RB. L., Dansaston, J. A. P, 
8, M,, F., R. E., anp oTHERs. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

F. “Anp the vine said unto them, Should I leave my 
wine, which cheereth God and man ? ’—Judges ix. 13, 
How can wine be said to cheer God ? 

Ep, We must remember that this is an apologue, in 








which some of the expressions are used in a limited 
sense. Wine was used in the drink-offerings to God 
(see Numb. xv. 7, 10): it is there said to be fora 
“sweet savour unto the Lord.” In Scripture God is 
pleased, in condescension to our weakness, to speak of 
himself after the manner of men. So Genesis viii, 21, 
it is said, “The Lord smelled a sweet savour.” This 
figurative mode of speaking is called “ anthropopathy,” by 
which “parts and passions” are ascribed to God 
which belong only to man. 

F. “For it became him... . in bringing many 
sons unto glory, to make the captain of their salvation 
perfect through sufferings.”—Heb. ii. 10. Are we to 
understand that the Divinity participated in these 
sufferings, or that they were confined to the Human 
nature of the Saviour ? 

Ep. The sufferings of our Lord were confined to his 
Human nature. Bishop Pearson says well, “ Wherefore, 
while we profess that the Son of God did suffer for us, 
we must so far explain our assertion as to deny that the 
Divine nature of our Saviour suffered.” St. Peter says 
(1 Pet. iv. 1), “ Christ suffered for us in the flesh ;” and 
again, (1 Pet. iii. 18), he was “ put to death in the flesh.” 
Thus, as the human nature sinned, it was the Human 
nature of Christ which suffered, though the Divine 
nature of Christ imparted value to the sufferings. As 
we think that W. 8. B. will find the whole passage in 
“ Pearson ” most instructive on this deep and delicate 
subject, we give the reference :—* Pearson’s Works” 
(Oxford Ed., 1847), vol. i., pp. 228—230. 

F. “For God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto 
him.” — John iii. 34, Would not the text be better 
understood without the words “unto him,” which are 
in italics ? 

Ep, Our translators were right in supplying the 
words “unto him.” It is only unto Jesus that the 
Spirit has been, or can be given, without measure. We 
receive it in different measures from Him. “Of his 
fulness have all we received.”—Johni. 16. And Eph, 
iv, 7, “ Unto every one of us is given grace, according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 

F, Have we any reason for believing that Solomon 
repented and was saved ? 

Ep. It is generally understood that the Book of 
Ecclesiastes was written by Solomon, when brought to 
deep repentance for the sins into which he had been 
seduced by his idolatrous wives and concubines. He 
seems in the first chapters to review the phases of 
thought through which he had passed, and the various 
means he had taken to please himself apart from God, 
and then sums up, “ Let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments: 
for this is the wh le duty of man.” 

F. What does St, Paul mean by the words, “ Absent 
from the body, present with the Lord ? ”—2 Cor. v. 8. 

Ep. The words seem plain enough, For the believer 
to depart from the body, is to be in heaven with Jesus. 
So St. Paul says (Phil. i. 23),“I am in a strait betwixt 
two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ; 
which is far better.” We may remark, while on this 
verse, that the words in the original for “ to be absent” 
and “present” are very beautiful. The first signifies, 
“to leave one's own people to go on a journey ;” the 
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second, “to reach home, to be amongst one’s own.” So 
we leave our Own people and country when we take the 
last journey ; but only to reach a country dnd people 
which shall be more truly our own, from which home 
we shall never “go out,” 

I, Ilow are we to reconcile Gen. ii. 5,“ And there 
was not a man to till the ground,’ with Gen. i. 27, 
which tells us that God created them male and 
female ? 

Ep. The subsequent account, Gen. ii. 21, is only the 
same history in fuller detail, Gen. ii. 5 refers to the work 
of the former days before the sixth, on which man was 
created, God introduced Adam into a world full 
furnished for his delight. Fuller says, “It is God's 
immediate work to communicate the jirst principles of 
things; but their after growth is promoted by the in- 
strumentality of man.” 

F. Were Adam and Eve created before the seventh 
day ? 

Ep. Adam and Eve were created on the sixth day. 

F, Will there be any reeognition of our earthly 
kindred in a future state of happiness ? 

Ep. In all probability, there willbe, The redeemed 
are to sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom of God. If they sit down with them, it is 
likely they will know them. The disciples, in some way 
which we know not, recognised Moses and Elias when 
they talked with Jesus at the time of his transfigura- 
tion; and though it is a good canon of interpretation 
that a parable can never be made the sEaT of any 
doctrine, yet we may add that our Lord represents the 
rich man as recognising Abraham and Lazarus. St. 
Paul’s converts were to be his joy and crown of rejoicing 
in the great day. They could not do so unless he 
knew them, and they knew him. David’s grief for his 
child was assuaged by the thought of again meeting. 

F. “Let him know, that he which converteth the 
sinner from the error of his way shall saye a soul from 
death, and shall hide a multitude of sins,”—James v. 20. 

Ep. This text simply means that he who converts 
another shall be the means of obtaining the covering of 
the converted man’s sins. Seo Ps. xxxii. 1, where the 
same expression is used. “ Blessed is he whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.” The word 
translated “hide” in St. James is the same which in 
1 Pet. iv. 8 is rendered “cover.” “ Charity [¥.¢., love to 
another] shall cover a multitude of’ sins.” 

F. Is it right to pray for faith? The Apostles do 
not appear to have received encouragement when they 
solicited an increase of their faith. 

Ep, Surely it is; for “faith is the gift of God,”— 
Eph. ii, 8. And for the increase of any Divine gift we 
need to “let our requests be made known unto God.” 
Our Lord nowhere rebukes a prayer for faith; but 
by showing the great need of faith, by complaining of 
the low degree of it in the disciples and others, and by 
commending it in the strongest words whereyer he 
found it, he does thereby give the greatest encourage- 
ment to us to ask for it, and to seek the inerease of it. 
The prayer of the Apostles, “ Lord, increase our faith,” 
and that of the father of the child possessed with a 
dumb spirit, “Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief,” 
Were right prayers, and tacitly approved by Christ. 
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“OUR GOD.” 
Gop alone knows what is included in having him for 
“our Gop.” 

“Try,” says an eminent writer, “with such 
natural powers and such a spiritual capacity as God 
has given you, to grasp what is contained in his 
gracious promise to be your God. He is the source 
of all good; therefore every good is guaranteed to 
you. You may not, with your present spiritual 
vision, so sadly impaired by sin, be always able to 
discera the proofs of God’s goodness in what befalls 
you in your journey through life; but im every in- 
cident, which is not the fruit of the saint’s own folly, 
that occurs to him on his earthly pilgrimage, the 
goodness of God is most surely to be found, even 
though he discerns it not. Everything, as the apostle 
assures us, is among the ‘all things’ which work to- 
gether for the good of God’s people. It were im- 
possible, indeed, to be otherwise. How could it, when 
all the perfections of the Deity are, in a sense, His 
people’s? If God be their God, then his infinite 
wisdom—that wisdom which cannot err—is theirs, and 
is pledged for their present safety and their ultimate 
salyation. So, too, is his infinite knowledge. His 
boundless wisdom involves the right exercise of his 
illimitable knowledge. No less is the almighty power 
of God pledged for the security, in this world, of all 
his saints, and for their perfect happiness in the world 
to come, They have enemies within and without, 
powerful as well as numerous ; but they are all, col- 
lectively no less than individually, the veriest pig- 
mies in strength, as compared with God's power. 
Equally can his people rely on his faithfulness. His 
immutability is theirs; he changes not. They change 
with every succeeding hour. He, never. His peo- 
ple have his own word for that; and what more 
would they have? ‘I am the Lord that changeth 
not.’ Every word, therefore, which he hath spoken 
of good concerning his people will be kept; every 
promise he has made to them will be fulfilled.” 





THE LIGHTHOUSE. 
Asour fifteen miles from shore, off one of the main 
harbours of this island, runs a very dangerous line of 
rocks. On these it was resolved, early in the last 
century, to go to a great expense in erecting a light- 
house. For four years the costly building braved 
the beating of the tremendous sea around it; but not 
being sufficiently high above the waves, it was then 
raised forty feet higher. In carrying it to this height 
much pains were taken to give it sufficient strength. 
The architect is reported to have been so confident 
of the firmness of the structure, as to express a 
willingness to be in it “in the greatest storm that 
ever blew under the face of heaven,” His wish was 
gratified. He happened to be in the building during 
an awful hurricane, and it is only known that at 
night the building was standing, but in the morning 
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it was gone! In the course of a few years the light- 
house again towered above the flood; but, being 
more than half built of wood, it caught fire, and after 
the space of seven days was burnt down like a candle 
to its socket. 

Let not your religion be like this lighthouse, of in- 
sufficient strength, or of wrong materials. 








Houths’ Department, 


SUNDAY EVENINGS BY THE FIRE-SIDE.—No, III, 

Fatuer. “The Ark of the Covenant” is to be the 
subject this evening. Let us first give a description 
of it, and then each of you tell us all what informa- 
tion you ‘have been able to collect since we chose our 
subject. 

JANE. It was a small chest, the shape and materials 
of which were given by God to Moses, Exod, xxv. 
Its length was three fect nine inches; its breadth and 
height, two feet three inches. It was made of shittim 
wood, overlaid with gold. Round the top it had a 
raised border or crown, also of gold; and on each 
side were two rings, through which were drawn the 
poles, also covered with gold, whereby the ark was 
carried about, and which were never to be taken out, 
ver. 15. The golden cover was called the mercy seat, 
and at each end was the figure of a cherub, “ of gold, 
of beaten work,” placed in a bending posture, so as 
to overshadow the mercy seat with their wings. 
Between these cherubim God displayed the mys- 
terious Shekinah, or light of his presence, and from 
thence he talked to Moses. 

F. Some commentators think that the wings of the 
cherubim were so disposed that they formed, as it 
were, the seat of God, and the ark itself his footstool. 
David says, “ And he rode upon a cherub, and did 
fly,” Ps. xviii. 10. Whether this be correct or not, 
| constant reference is made in the Scriptures to the 
Divine presence on the mercy seat. “Thou that 
| dwellest between the cherubims, shine forth,” Ps. 
| Ixxx. 1. These cherubim were the guardians of the 
We are forcibly reminded of Isaiah’s vision 
of the Lord’s glory, and of the seraphim with their 
| six wings each, Isa. vi. 1, 3. 

J. The ark was placed in the second or inner 
| division of the tabernacle—the Holy of Holies. No 
| one entered into it save the high priest, and he only 
once a year, on the great day of atonement. 
( F. No light penetrated there, The high priest 
entered into solemn darkness, disturbed only by the 
; glow of the coals in his censer, and the mysterisus 
light from the mercy seat. This was a symbol of 
| Him who is unseen by man, and “ past finding 
out.” “He made darkness his secret place,” Ps. 
xviii. 11. The ark was the solemn emblem of the 
Jewish religion, and was covered from profane gaze. 
What was inside it? 

Mary. First, there were the two tables of stone, 
on which were written the Ten Commandments, the 
law of God; secondly, a golden pot, containing an 
omer of manna, which always retained its purity, 
Exod. xvi. 33; and thirdly, Aaron's rod, which 
budded and yielded fruit, Numb. xvii. 10. There 
was also added “the book of the law,” which Moses 
commanded the Levites to place in the ark, Deut. 
xxxi, 26. 

F. A description is given of the contents of the 





ark in Heb. ix. 3,4; but at the consecration of the 
temple by Solomon, we read, “There was nothing in 
the ark save the two tables of stone,” 1 Kings viii, 9, 
The rod and manna had therefore been removed 
since the Israelites had entered the promised Jand, 

M. The rods with which the ark had been carried 
were also removed then (1 Kings viii. 8), to signify 
I suppese, that now the tabernacle of Jehovah was 
fixed, and not to be chan 

F. Yes; and here I would remark that the pos. 
session of a sacred chest, or ark, is by no means 
peculiar to the Jews. Ancient writers tell us of 
chests, containing sacred mysteries, borne in the 
processions of Isis and Osiris, the gods of Egypt, 
There are also many representations of sacred arks on 
the walls of Egyptian tombs, carried by priests, and 
having round them symbolical figures or sphinxes, 
and some very like the Hebrew cherubim. 

Cuarves. The ark was carried about by the Israel. 
ites during their forty years’ wandering in the wilder- 
ness. It was made instrumental in the crossing of the 
Jordan (Josh. iii). Thence it was taken to Jericho, 
and borne round the walls of that town till, on the 
seventh day, they fell down (Josh. vi). During the 
succeeding wars, it was stationed at Gilgal, and after- 
wards at Shiloh (Josh. xviii. 1), where it remained 
between 300 and 400 years. In the time of Eli it 
was taken by the Philistines, but God wrought so 
many plagues among them on its account, that they 
restored it to the Israelites, who placed it in Kirjath- 
jearim, in the house of Abinadab, 1 Sam. vii. 1. In 
the reign of Saul it was at Nob, where David took 
the shew-bread (1 Sam. xxi.; see also Mark ii. 26); 
but it was afterwards again at Kirjath-jearim, for 
David fetched it from thence (in a cart at first, when 
Uzzah was smitten for touching it; and afterwards 
on the shoulders of the Levites) to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
vi.), where it was set up in his tabernacle on Mount 
Sion. It was on this occasion that David is said to | 
have composed the 132nd Psalm, and Michal, for her 
ridicule, was afflicted with barrenness. 

F. Remember that the ark was never restored to 
the Mosaic tabernacle after it fell into the hands of 
the Philistines at Ebenezer. 

C. When David fled from Jerusalem, through fear | 
of Absalom, he took the ark with him, but sent it | 
back shortly afterwards to the city, 2 Sam. xv. 24, 
29. At last it was placed in the temple by Solomon, | 
B.C. 1004 (1 Kings viii.), where it remained till the 
idolatrous kings of Israel profaned the temple, when 
it was carried by the priests, in their picus zeal, from 

lace to place, to be preserved from pollution, King | 

osiah caused it to be replaced in the temple (2 
Chron. xxxv. 3), and what became of it afterwards is 
not known. It was lost during the destruction of the 
temple by Nebuchadnezzar, and was wanting in the 
second temple. 

F. In the Apocrypha (2 Esdras x. 22) we find the 
Jews lamenting that the ark of the Lord had been 
taken away by the Chaldeans. All Jewish 'T'almud- 
ists and ancient records agree that it was never re- 
stored to Jerusalem; but the Jews themselves look 
for its miraculous restoration at a future period. 

Jer. iii. 16. 

Wiiiam. If there was no ark in the second 
temple, what is meant a Haggai ii. 9—“ The glory 
of the latter house shall be greater than of the 
former?” 

F, There were, properly speaking, but two temples. 
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The second was built by Zerubbabel, and though 
nearly pulled down by Herod, still, to all intents, it was 
the same, and in this Jesus walked and taught. Thus 
His presence was the realisation of Haggai’s prophecy. 

W. The Jews worshipped with their faces turned 


| towards the ark and temple (Dan. vi. 10; 1 Kings 


iii. 30). 
"r We have no need now of ark or temple; we are 
not bound to go to any Jerusalem to worship. Our 
Jerusalem is heaven, our temple is the throne of God. 


| Jesus is on the mercy seat, and we can draw nigh to 
| flim, not through any high priest, for He himself is 


our Mediator; not once a year only, but always. 
The ark of the covenant, lost on earth, has its anti- 
type, both for Jew and Gentile, in heaven. 


JUST TOO LATE. 


| “Tere is scarcely a pursuit or object in life, my 
| boy, but may be better done to-day than to-morrow. 


Promptness, activity, and decision seldom induce 


| regret; while delay is often the precursor to ruin.” 


These were the words of an anxious father to his 


| son, who was his only pride and heart’s joy, but who 
| had a sad fault of delaying, and putting off his 
| duties until he had more time, or felt more disposed 
| todo his appointed task ; nay, he carried his ‘* wait 


alittle” so far, that ofttimes the cricket-match was 
commenced without him, and his companions in the 
pleasant row up the river were so tired of waiting 
that they often set off without his company. 
Few boys were cleverer in his school than he, and 
none received so many marks for unpunctuality as he. 
It was a source of sad grief to Mr. Osborn to find 


out this failing in his son; for Herbert was most 
| affectionate, and anxious in all things to please his 


parents; but the gratification of reading to the end 
of a chapter he could not withstand. Had he to go 
to a party, he was all hurry and bustle at the last 
moment; hence he got flustered, hot, and impatient. 
Had he to go into the country to see his friends, five 
times out of six he was “ too Jate” for the train, and 


| sometimes returned home, vowing he never would 


cut so fine again, Resolutions are soon spoken, and, 
alas! soon broken. 

Mr. Osborn was a gentleman of small independent 
property, part of which his son would inherit at his 
death. His health had for years been failing, and he 
only prayed he might live to see his son’s education 
completed, and him prospering, or in the way to 


| prosper, in some profession. This fatal habit of 


“procrastination,” or unthrift of time, was, indeed, 


| a sorrow to him. He pointed out to Herbert the 
| misery of hurry and bustle, when order and quietness 


should be the rule; then, again, the disappointment 
to himself and friends. 

Herbert dutifully listened to all his papa said, and 
inwardly resolved to amend; he relied on his own 
strength; and that strength, in the hour of need, 


| failed him. Dr. Greenwood, the head master of 


the school, spoke highly and encouragingly of his 
abilities; but remarked, ** Herbert Osborn was never 
ready, never beforehand.” Dr. Greenwood was fond 


| and proud of his pupil, and often called him into his 
| study, and seriously talked to him, and reasoned with 
| him on “the danger of delay,” and the madness of 
| putting off to-day’s work until to-morrow. 


“Every day brings its appointed duty,” said the 


| doctor; “and you cannot do well two days’ work 


squeezed into one. Our time is short, and we should 





remember that men are alwa ishing ; that 
therefore, we should be aiwage ubeahig chat the 
season for activity and usefulness is circumscribed; 
that, ere long, the night will come—it is coming— 
when our tongues shall be silent, our hands motion- 
less, and our hearts pulseless. ‘ For there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave 
whither thou goest.’” 

Herbert was for the moment always impressed by 
the doctor’s admonitions ; but in spite of good resolu- 
tions, the next temptation in the shape of a new 
book, or any other pieasing occupation, and the same 
results followed. Mr. Osborn iG for the best ; 
that as Herbert grew older, and knew from ex- 
perience the value of time, that a change might be 
worked in him ; as far as example and precept went, 
his parents did their duty. An old lady, to whom 
Mr. Osborn had mentioned the procrastinating fault 
of his son, said, ‘‘ Wait awhile, my dear sir; bitter 
experience will be his best teacher. She is a hard 
mistress ; but the lessons taught in her school will be 
remembered.” 

We will suppose two years to have elapsed. 
Herbert was now seventeen. His most intimate 
friend and schoolfellow, \Walter Lacy, lived close by, 
and: was an excellent companion for him. Walter's 
father was a City merchant, and habits of punctuality 
and system were as much the order of the house in 
the country as in the office in town; and since 
Herbert made Walter his friend, he certainly im- 

roved ; although poor Walter, in waiting for Her- 
rt, several times got himself into trouble. 

It was their last term at school, and a silver medal 
was to be given for the best translation of some 
of the “ Odes of Horace.” Of course, both Walter 
and Herbert were competitors; the time was fixed 
for the papers to be laid on the head master’s desk, at 
a certain hour, on a certain day. Both boys worked 
hard and well. Walter was certain Herbert would 
gain the prize ; indeed, all the boys thought he steod 
the best chance. The translation was ably completed ; 
all was ready but a presentable copy, which would 
take three or four hours’ hard writing to accomplish. 
It wanted two days to the time fixed upon. Herbert 
had worked hard, and was fatigued with his work, 
and sought relaxation, which in moderation he cer- 
tainly needed. A day ; in the evening Walter 
called on his friend, and they talked about each 
other’s chances. Walter said, “ I am all ready ; my 
manuscript is fairly written out, and I hope good 
luck will attend its delivery.” 

“ Written out!” exclaimed Herbert; “I wish 
mine was.” 

‘““ Why, surely yours is not yet to do?” said 
Walter. 

“« Indeed, it is,” said Herbert. ‘‘ Why, there’s lots 
and lots of time ; all to-morrow.” 

“Old fellow,” said Walter, ‘sit down now; and if 
you don’t do all, do some. Every little helps.” 

“ Bosh!” said Herbert, “ what a fellow you are! 
I believe some nights you take your breakfast before 
you go to bed, to be ready for the morning.” 

“Why, no,” said Walter, laughing, “not quite 
such a muff as that; but don’t procrastinate this 
time, however, Herbert. Your father does seem so 
anxious about your success; and although I should 
like the prize vastly myself, yet I would willingly 
give up my gratification to see your father’s happy 
smile again. Come, Herbert, let us work together.” 

“ No, nonsense,” said Herbert; ‘I am not in the 
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humour, and shall only make a mess of it to-night. 
It shall be all done, ready for the inspection of your 
fastidious self, to-morrow night.” 
“Don’t, don’t, Herbert, put it off. Who knows 
what may happen to-morrow?” 
‘*T tell you it is all stuff and bother,” said Herbert. 
‘What is to happen? I won’t work to-night—that’s 
t ” 


“ Well, then, good night,” said Walter. ‘I will 
go and play a game of chess with my sister Julia.” 

“T think I will go with you,” said Herbert, who 
did not exactly know how to spend his time. “Iam 
as tired as possible.” 

“ With doing nothing?” archly asked Walter. 

Mr. Lacy, who took a great interest in Herbert, 
wished to know if his papers were ready. 

“Yes, sir, all but writing out,” said Herbert. 

“Had I been you,” replied Mr. Lacy, “I would 
have done them to-night. Delays are dangerous, 


‘Unhappy he who does his work adjourn, 
Aud to-morrow would the search delay ; 
His lazy morrow will be like to-day.’ 


You remember the lines, don’t you, my boy ?” said 
Mr. Lacy, clapping Herbert on the back. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ Well, good night, my boy; remember our little 
conversation.” 

The few steps from Mr. Lacy’s door were soon 
trayersed, and Herbert resolved he would rise very 
early in the per" and work well before breakfast. 
When he got into his bed-room, on his table lay a 
book he was very anxious to finish. Half an hour’s 
reading won't hurt, mused he; so he read on and on, 
until the early hours and waning candle told him to 
desist. He did not awake in the morning until the 
breakfast bell aroused him at half-past eight o’clock. 
He had then to get up, and dress, and break- 
fast, and be in his place at school by nine o'clock, 
Oh, the bustle, the unwashed, or half-washed hands 
and face, the slovenly arranged neck-tie, the un- 
brushed hair; no niceness, no neatness; then to 

ulp down his breakfast. He was, of course, ‘ too 
ate” to join in family devotion before breakfast. He 
bustled here for one thing, there for another, turned 
a drawer inside out for a glove, ransacked his coat 
pockets for its fellow, flew here and there, creating 
confusion and utter discomfort to every one. 

Mrs. Osborn was sadly grieved. She had done 
her utmost to establish order and regularity ; she had 
a place for everything, and, as far as she was con- 
cerned, had everything in its place; but, of course 
Herbert’s untidy habits upset all her plang an 
systems. Mr. Osborn was on that morning too 
unwell to leave his room, and was thus spared the 
sight of Herbert’s waste of time and delay. At last 
the front door closed behind him, and he rushed off 
to school, where he arriyed ten minutes “too late,” 
heated, fretted, and nervous. 

At eleven o’clock a messenger came for Herbert to 
hasten home; his father had had an apoplectic 
seizure. He hastened home, and in the hall met Mr. 
Attwood, the family doctor, who, in answer to 
Herbert’s anxious inquiries, said, “My poor boy 
your father will never rally.” On! may I, can I 
see him, Mr. Attwood?” “Oh, yes, you can go to 
him,” replied the doctor. 

erbert entered the sick room. Mr. Osborn, 
' though extremely ill, knew his son, and taking him 
by the hand, said, “‘I am glad, Herbert, you came to 





me. I shall not long be with you; therefore, my dey 
boy, remember my last words to you. You must one 
day follow me. Take care and be ready, for you 
know not at what hour God may call you. Your gad 
habit of delay will lead to fearful evils, unless, by 
God’s mercy, you overcome it; and by God’s 
you may overcome it. Pray, then, daily to God, my 
child, that you may be no longer injured by this 
infirmity. I speak not so much as regards the affairs | 
of this life, though that is very important, as I dp | 
in reference to your everlasting welfare—the saly. | 
tion of your soul, through Jesus Christ. ‘The sin that | 
leads you so oft now to neglect your duty to others, | 
will also lead you to neglect the duties you owe to | 
God and your own soul. May God, for his dew | 
Son’s sake, preserve you from this fearful peril! | | 
have often prayed for you; but you must fervently | 
pray for yourself, or your good resolutions will com | 
to nothing. God be with you, and bless you with | 
his Holy Spirit, and thus strengthen you, that you | 
may become one of God’s family, my son! Think of | 
our father’s last words.” Mr. Osborn, fatigued, | 
lott off speaking, and his son, overwhelmed with grief, | 
was led to an adjoining chamber. Mrs. Osborn never | 
left the bedside of the stricken man. About seven | 
o'clock that same eyening his spirit returned to the | 
God who gave it. | 
Mrs. Osborn bore the loss as well as could be ex. | 
ected. Herbert's grief was fearful; he dotingly | 
oved his father, and valued his precepts; though, | 
alas! he rarely followed them; and now he wept at | 
the recollection of his father’s words. 





The next day the papers were given in; and where 
was Herbert’s? At home, and of course untouched. | 
He bitterly upbraided himself for his sad spirit of | 
procrastination, which had grieyod his lost 

and which would, by the loss of position, deprive him 
of his expected scholarship, and thus render him fora 
longer period a burden to his afflicted mother. Oh, 
fatal habit, so difficult to overcome ! 

It will not surprise my readers to find the medal 
was awarded to Walter, who presented it to his 
gratified parents. In the midst of his glee, he felt 
kindly for Herbert ; for the sad bereavement he liad 
suffered needed not haye deprived him of his honours, 
had he used common prudence and forethought. 

Walter called upon Herbert, and did his best to 
comfort and console him. ‘ Oh!” sighed out poor 
Herbert, ‘had I only taken your advice, and worked 
that night, this sorrow might have been spared ny 
dear mother, for the loss of the scholarship, which 
cannot now obtain, will press heavily upon her small 
income.” “Oh, yes, Herbert, you assuredly would 
have won and worn my honours; but don’t be down- 
hearted; I hope you will do better next time,” said 
Walter ; for he saw Herbert’s grief, and felt kindly 
for him. ‘There was no envy or ill-nature in Walters 
disposition ; he knew Herbert was his superior, and 
never grudged him his meed of praise. 

Time flies swiftly. We will again look at Herbert, 
Four years have passed since hig father’s death and 
his own great disappointment, and the reader asks, 
‘* Has he gained wisdom yet?” Alas! no. Herbert 
has suffered severely several times. He never fairly 
battled with his enemy; he gave way; he would not 
persevere, and ay to overcome hi sad habit. of 

rocrastinating. His energies had for some mon 
m directed to the obiaining of a government 
appointment, and he stood an excellent chance of 
being elected. He and three others were chosen a 
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competitors, and were on a cerlain day to undergo a 
final examination at the proper office in London. 
Herbert’s residence being twenty miles from town, 
he had to travel by rail. A fly was at his door at 
the appointed: hour, to convey him to the station. 
Mrs. Osborn was all anxiety; so far all was well. 


Herbert had breakfasted, and was ready. Unfortu- 
| nately, the servant entered with the morning paper ; 
| hemust just look at the debate of last night ; “ only, 
| dear mother, one little minute, there’s full five minutes 
| tospare.” ‘ Do, dearest, then take the paper with you, 
| and read it as you go,” said anxious Mrs. Osborn. 
| “Oh, wait just one second.” ‘* My boy, pray, pray 
| gol” said his mother, taking him by the hand; 
| “really, it is getting so late, and clocks may differ ; 
| and for once do bein time, dear.” ‘* Well, here goes. 
| Good bye, mother; don’t look so worried and 
| anxious. I am Bice certain of success, and only a 


few hours, and I shall bring you home good news.” 


| Saying which, he jumped into the fly, the door shut, 
| and off he went. 


Mrs. Osborn’s eyes were full of tears; she had a 
ite matters, and had 


| strange feeling, a to expel about her. She had 


utting aside the various articles tossed about as usual 
y Herbert, she composed herself to read, and for a 


| little time lay back in her chair to think, and ponder, 
| hope for, and pray for her son’s success. In about 
| an hour the sound of wheels, and a hurried rap at 
| the door, caused her to leave her seat, and look out of 


the window, when, oh! who should descend from the 
fly but Herbert. He came slowly and moodily into 
thedining-room. ‘Oh, mother, don’t blame me; I 
am vexed enough. I was too late; the train had 
just started off as I got to the station, and there is 
no other until one o’clock, when all would be over.” 
Herbert’s eyes filled when he looked into his mother’s 
pallid face; she uttered no word of reproach, but her 
silence was harder to bear than words of sorrow or 


regret. 

‘Tis needless for me to trace further Herbert’s 
career. I am sorry to say this sad. habit he never 
quite overcame. He certainly improved ; and in after 
years, when he had sons of his own, he wneently 


enforced regularity, er atacgare 6 order, and the 
proper management of time amongst his boys, and 


| never allowed the work of to-day to be put off to 


the morrow. He urged upon them “the value of 
time present, both for body and soul.” Past oppor- 
tunities are gone; future are not come, and may 
never be. 

_ Avoid then, young people, the danger of delay ; it 
18 a growing evil. Shun, as you would a pestilence, 
the great fault of “ procrastination.” Above all, in 
matters that relate to the soul and to eternity. 








GOOD OUT OF EVIL.—AN ANECDOTE. 
How often does a kind Providence convert the most 
untoward accidents of life into occasions of the 
greatest good! ‘The seeds that are destined to ripen 
into a fruitful harvest in the sunlight of ages are often 
sown in the dark and loathsome dungeon. George 
Buchanan, the elegant and learned author of the 


“History of Scotland” and other works, had early Ww 


abjured the errors. of Rome, and founded his faith 
and practice on the pure teaching of the Gospel as 





set forth by Luther. The Roman Catholics were, of 
course, much incensed at losing so eminent a man, 
and when Buchanan was on a visit to Portugal, he 
was imprisoned for some time in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. He was then confined in a monastery, 
and here, to while away the tedious hours of his cap- 
tivity, he commenced translating the Psalms of David 
into Latin verse. His whole soul became absorbed in 
the task, and he caught some portion of the spirit of 
the inspired minstrel. The monks were so charmed 
by the exquisite beauty of the poetry that they gave 
Buchanan his liberty, who speedily availed himself of 
his freedom, and quitted Portugal to return to his 
native land. Like Paul and Silas at Philippi, the 
Scotch poet ‘sang praises unto God” in his prison, 
and “ the prisoners” of a dark superstition heard him, 
“ and immediately the doors were opened,” and the 
bands of Buchanan loosed. 








f — SELF-EXAMINATION. 
Sum up at night what thou hast done by day; 
And in the morning what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul. Watch the decay, 
And growth of it. If with thy watch, that, too, 
Be down, then wind up both. Since we shall be, 
Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 
HERBERT. 


THE LOVE OF CHRIST TO US. 

Love is the canopy under which the Christian dwells; 
it is the sunbeam which warms and cheers him in 
his daily duty, the star of comfort in his night of 
adversity, the rainbow of hope in his declining days, 
and will be his song throughout eternity. 

"Tis love that gives the weary rest, 

’Tis love speaks comfort to the aching breast ; 

"Tis love that wipes the mourner’s tears, 

’Tis love dispels the sinner’s fears ; 

*Tis love that melts the stubborn will, 

*Tis love that whispers ‘ Peace, be stil! ;” 

*Tis love that says ‘‘ Fear not! ’tis I!” 

Tis love pervades our home on high. 














THE COTTON FAMINE. 
Our friends who forward contributions for the 
Lancashire Fund, unaccompanied by a bill, will oblige 
us by stating in which of our periodicals they wish 
the acknowledgments to appear. 
We have the pleasure to acknowledge the following 
further sums :-— 
Amount already acknowledged ... 
£ a. d. 
H. Angell 
S.Goodall 2... see ave 
H. G. Phileox 
Ella E. and L. M., Hi 
ker, Bredon 
—— Guibber- 
pe mie 


Contents of Collecting 
019 


Emma Harper 
Edward Lloyd 

8. Clark 

M. Robinson ... 
DoT dae = cess we 


C. N., Cwilley Heath ... 
Mr. Phillips 0 
Mrs. Franzmanun 

Miss Knight... .. 

Little John 
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ew» 679 811 


A. E. Y.’s previous subseription of £1 was duly received on March 
2nd, and acknowledged in another of our Publications. 
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SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS,” “ wRs. RALLIBURTON'S | 
TROUBLES,” ETC, 


——o— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
NO BREAKFAST FOR RUPERT. 

Op Canham stood at the door of his lodge, his bald 
head stretched out. He was gazing after one who was 
winding through the avenue, in the direction of Trevlyn 
Hold, one whom it was old Canham’s delight to patironise 
and make much of in his humble way; whom he en- 
couraged in all sorts of. vain and delusiye notions— 
Rupert Trevlyn. Could Mr. Chattaway have divined 
that bitter treason was talked against himself nearly 
every time Rupert dropped into the lodge, he might 
have tried hard to turn old Canham out of it. Harm- 
less treason, however; consisting of rebellious words 
only. There was neither plotting nor hatching; old 
Canham and Rupert never glanced at that: both were 
perfectly aware that Chattaway held his place by a sure 
tenure, which could not be shaken. 

Many years ago, before Squire Trevlyn died, Mark 
Canham had grown ill ‘in ‘his service. In ‘his direct 
service he had caught the violent cold which ended in 
an incurable rheumatic affection. The squire settled 
him in the lodge, then just vacant, and allowed him five 
shillings a week. When the squire died, Chattaway 


would have undone this, He wishedto turn the old man 
out again (but it must be observed in a parenthesis that, 


though universally styled old Canham, the man was 
less old in years than in appearance), and to place some 
one else in the lodge, I think, when there is no love 
lost between people, as the saying runs, each side is 
conscious of it, Chattaway disliked Mark Canham, and 
he had a shrewd suspicion that Mark returned the 
feeling with interest. But he found that he vould not 
dismiss him from the lodge, for Miss Trevlyn put her 
veto upon it. She openly declared that Squire Trevlyn’s 
act in placing his old servant there should be rever- 
enced; she promised Mark that he should not be turned 
out of it so long as he lived. Chattaway had no resource 
but to bow to it; he might not cross Diana Trevlyn; 
but he did succeed in reducing the weekly allowance by 
just half. Half-a-crown per week was all the certain 
money enjoyed by the lodge since the time of Squire 
Trevlyn, Miss Diana sometimes gave a trifle from her 
private purse; and the gardener was allowed to make 
an occasional present of vegetables that were in danger 
of spoiling: at the beginning of winter, too, a load of 
wood would be stacked in the shed behind the lodge, 
through the kind forethought of Miss Diana, But it 
was not much altogether to keep two people upon; and 
Ann Canham was glad to accept of a day’s hard work 


offered her at any of the neighbouring houses, or to do | 


a little plain sewing at home. Very fine sewing she 
could not do, for she suffered from her eyes, which were 
generally more or less inflamed. 

Old Canham watched Rupert until the turnings of 
the avenue hid him from view, and then drew back’ 
into the room, Ann was busy with the ‘breakfast. A 
loaf of oaten bread was on the clothless table, and a basin 
of skim milk, which she had just made hot, was placed 





before her father, A smaller cup of it served for her 


own share: and that constituted their breakfast, Throg 
mornings a week Ann Qamham had the privilege of 
fetching a quart of skim milk from ‘the dairy at the 
Hold. Chattaway growled at the extravagance of the 
gift, but he did no more, for it was Miss Diana’s pleasurs 
that it should be supplied. 

“Chatteway "ll go a bit too far, if he don’t mind” 
observed Old Canham to his daughter, in relation to 
Rupert. * He swust be of a bad mature, to lock him out 
of his own house. For the matter of that, however, he 
is of a bad one ; and it’s knowed he is.” 

* It is not his own, father,” Ann Canham ventured to 
sayin dissent. “Poor Master Rupert haven't got a 
right to it now.” 

“It’s a shame but what he had. Why, Chattaway ha 
gotno more moral right to that there fine estate than 
I have!” added the old man, holding out. his left am 
straight in the heat of argument, the arm that was not 
helpless. “If Master Rupert and Miss Mande wom 
dead,—if Joe Trevlyn had never left a child at all— 
there’s others would have a right to it before Chat. 
taway.” 

“But Chattaway has got it, father, and nobody can't 
alter it, or hinder his having it,” sensibly returned Am 
Canham. “You'll have your milk eold.” 

The breakfast hour at Trevlyn Hold was early, and 
when Rupert entered, he found most of. the family 
down stairs. You will readily have understood tha 
this was the morning following Rupert’s locking out by 
Mr. Ohattaway. He, Rupert, ran up-stairs to his bed- 
room, where he washed, and refreshed himself as much 
as was possible after his hard night. He was one upon 
whom only a night’s lack of bed would seriously tl. 
When he descended to the breakfast-room, they wer 
all assembled except Cris and Mrs, Chattaway, Cris 
was given to lying in bed in a morning, and tho sil 
indulgence was winked at. Mrs. Chattaway also ws 
apt ‘to be behind-hand, coming down generally when the 
breakfast was ‘neatly over. 
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Rupert took his place at the breakfast table, M. 
Chattaway, who was at that moment raising his cole 
cup to his lips, put it down and stared at him. Ashe 
might have stared had some stranger from the outaide 
intruded and sat. down amongst them. 

“ What do you want?” asked Mr. Chattaway. 

“Want?” repeated Rupert, not ‘understanding 
* Only my breakfast.” 

“Which you will not get here,” calmly and coldly 
returned Mr. Chattaway, “If you cannot come home } 
to sleep at night, you shall not get your breakfast her 
in the morning.” | 

“TI did come home,” said Rupert; “but I was nt | 
let in.” 

QF guurse you were not. The household be } 
retired.” | 

“Cris came home after I did, and was allows » | 
enter,” objected Rupert again, 

“ That is no business of yours,” said Mr. Chattant) | 
“All you have to do is to obey the rules I lay dow} 
And I will have them obeyed,” he added, more stenilf 

Rupert sat on, unoccupied, Octave, who was 
siding at the breakfast table, did not give him # | 
coffee ; nobody attempted to hand ‘him anything tow! 
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Maude was seated opposite to him: he could see that 
the unpleasantness was agitating her painfully; that 
ber colour went and came; that she toyed with her 
breakfast, but could not swallow it: least of all, dared 
she interfere to give even so much as a bit of dry bread 
to her ill-fated brother. 

“Where did you sleep last night, pray?” inquired 
Mr. Chattaway, pausing in the midst of helping himself 
to some pigeon-pie, as he looked at Rupert to put the 
question. 

Rupert, offended, exclaimed, “Not in this house!” 
The unkindness seemed to be changing his very nature. 
It had continued long and long; it had been shown 
in many and various forms. 

The master of Trevlyn Hold finished helping him- 
|. self to the pie, and began eating it with great apparent 
relish, He was about half-way through the plateful 
when he again stopped to address Rupert, who was 
sitting in silence, nothing but the table-cloth before 
him. 

“You need not wait. If you stop there until mid- 
day, you'll get no breakfast. Gentlemen who sleep 
outside do not break their fast in my house.” 

Rupert pushed back his chair, and rose. Happening 
to glance across at Maude, he saw that her tears were 
dropping silently. Oh, it was an unhappy home for 
them both ! Rupert crossed the hall to the door: he 


thought he might as well depart at once for Blackstone. ' 


Fine as the morning was, the air, as ‘he passed out, 
struck him with a chill, and he turned back to get an 
overcoat. Sitting up does not impart a sense of addi- 
tional warmth to the frame. 

It was in his bed-room. As he came down with it 
on his arm, Mrs, Chattaway was crossing the corridor 
to descend. She drew him inside her sitting-room. 

“T could not sleep,” she murmured ; “I was awake 
nearly all night, grieving and thinking of you. Just 
before daylight I dropped into a sleep, and then I 
dreamt that you were running up to the door from the 
rising waves of the sea, which were rushing onwards 
to overtake you. I thought you were knocking at the 
door, and we could not get down to it in time, and the 
waters came on and on. Rupert, darling, all this is 
telling upon me, Why did you not come in?” 

“T meant to be in, Aunt Edith ; indeed, I did; but I 
was playing at chess with George Ryle, and did not 
notice the time. It was but just turned half-past when 
I got here; Mr. Chattaway might have let me in with- 
out any great stretch of indulgence,” he added, his tone 
one of bitterness, “So might Cris,” 

“What did you do ?” she asked. 


“TI got in at old Canham’s, and lay on their settle. | 


Don’t repeat this, or it may get the Canhams into 
trouble.” 
“Have you had breakfast yet ?” 
“Tam not to have any.” 
The words startled her. 


“Rupert!” 

“Mr. Chattaway ordered me from the table. ‘The | 
next thing, I expect, he will be ordering me from the 
house, If I knew where to go, I'd not stop in it 
another day, I would not, Aunt Edith.” 

“Bave you had nothing—nothing ? ” 

“Nothing. I’d go round to the dairy and get a 


} oried Bmily. 





draught of milk, but that J expect I should be told upon. 
I’m off to Blackstone now. Good-bye.” 

The tears were filling her eyes as she lifted them in 
their sad yearning. He stooped and kissed her. 

“Don’t grieve, Aunt Edith. You can’t make it 
better for me. I have got the cramp like anything,” 
he carelessly observed as he went off. “It is through 
lying in the cold on that hard setile.” 

“Rupert! Rupert!” 

He turned back, half in alarm. The tone was one 
of painful, wild entreaty. . 

“You will come home to-night, Rupert?” 

“Yes. Depend upon me.” 

She remained a few minutes longer, to watch him 
down the avenue. He had put on his coat then, and 
went along with slow and hesitating steps; they did not 
seem like the firm, careless steps of a hearty frame, 
springing from a happy heart. Mrs. Chattaway pressed 
her hands upon her brow, lost in a painful vision. If 
his father, her once dearly-beloved brother Joe, could 
be looking on at the injustice done on earth, what 
would he think of the portion of it meted out to 
Rupert ? 

She deseended to the breakfast-room. Mr. Chattaway 
had finished his breakfast and was rising. She kissed 
her children one by one; she sat down patiently and 
silently, smiling with outward cheerfulness. Octave 
passed her a cup of coffee, which was cold; and they 
asked her what she would take to eat. But she said she 
was not hungry that morning, and would eat nothing. 

“ Rupert’s gone away without his breakfast, mamma,” 
“Papa would not let him have it. Serve 
him right! He stayed out all night.” 

Mys. Chattaway stole a glance at Maude. She was 
sitting pale and quiet, her bread-and-butter uneaten 
before her; her air that of one who has to bear some 
long, wearing pain. 

“If you have finished your breakfast, Mande, you 
can be getting ready to take the children for their 
walk,” said Octave, speaking with her usual assumption 
of authority—an assumption which Maude at least 
might not dispute. 

Mr. Chattaway left the room, and ordered his horse 
to be got ready. He was going to ride over his land 
for an hour before proceeding to Blackstone. While 
the animal was being saddled, he rejoiced his eyes with 
his rich stores: the corn heaped in his barns, the fine 
ricks of hay in his rick-yard. All very satisfactory, 
very consoling to the covetous mind of the master of 


} Trevlyn Hold. 


He went out, riding hither and thither. Half an hour 
afterwards, when in the lane, spoken of previously, 
which skirted Mrs. Ryle’s lands on the one side and his 


} on the other, he saw another horseman before him. It 


was George Ryle. Mr. Chattaway touched his horse 
with the spur, and rode up to him at a hand gallop. 
George turned his head, saw it was Mr. Chattaway, and 
continued his way. That gentleman had been better 
pleased that George had stopped. 

“ Are you hastening on to avoid me, Mr. Ryle?” he 


| called out, in his sullen temper, “You might have 


seon that I wished to speak to you, by the pace to which 
I urged my horse,” 
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George reined in, and turned to face Mr. Chatta- 
way. “I saw nothing of the sort,” he answered. “ Had 
I known that you wanted me, I should have stopped ; 
but it is no unusual circumstance for me to see you 
riding fast about your land.” 

“Well, what I have to say is this: that I’d recom- 
mend you not to get Rupert Trevlyn to your house at 
night, and to keep him there to unreasonable hours.” 

George paused. “I do not understand you, Mr. 
Chattaway.” 

“Don’t you?” retorted that gentleman. “I’m not 
talking Dutch. Rupert Trevlyn has taken to frequent 
your house of late ; it’s not altogether good for him.” 

“Do you fear that he will get any harm in it?” 
quietly asked George. 

“I think it would be better for him that he should 
stay away. Is the Hold not sufficient for him to spend 
his evenings in, but he must seck amusement else- 
where? I shall be obliged to you not to encourage his 
visits.” 

“Mr. Chattaway,” said George, his face full of 
candour, as he turned it earnestly to that -gentleman’s, 
“it appears to me that you are labouring under some 
mistake, or you would certainly not speak to me as you 
are now doing. I do not encourage Rupert to my 
mother’s house, in one sense of the word ; I never press 
for his visits. When he does come, I show myself 
happy to see him and make him welcome—as I should 
do by any other visitor. Common courtesy demands 
this of me.” 

“ You do press for his visits,” said Mr. Chattaway. 

“TI do not,’ firmly repeated George. “Shall I tell 
you why Ido not? I have no wish but to be open in 
the matter. An impression has seated itself in my mind 
that his visits to our house displease you, and therefore 
I have not encouraged them.” 

Perhaps Mr. Chattaway was rather taken aback at 
this answer. At any rate, he made no reply to it. 

* But to receiye him courteously when he does come, 
I cannot help doing,” continued George. “I shall do 
it still, Mr. Chattaway. If Trevlyn Farm is to be a 
forbidden house to Rupert, it is not from our side that 
the interdict shall come. So long as Rupert pays us 
these visits of friendship—and what harm you can 
think they do him, or why he should not pay them, I 
am unable to conceive—so long he will be met with a 
welcome.” 

* Do you say this to oppose me ?” 

“ Far from it. If you will look at the case in an un- 
prejudiced light, you may perhaps see that I speak in 
accordance with the commonest usages of civility. To 
shut the doors of our house on Rupert when there 
exists no reason why they should be shut—and most 
certainly he has given us none—would be a breach of 
good feeling and good manners that we might blush to 
be guilty of.” 

“You have been opposing me all the later years of 
your life, George Ryle. From that past time when I 
wished to place you with Wall and Barnes, you have 
done nothing but act in opposition to me.” 

“T have forgiven that,” said George, pointedly, a 
glow rising to his face at the recollection. “ As to any 
other opposition, I am unconscious of it. You have 





given me advice occasionally respecting the farm; but 
the advice has not in general tallied with my om 
opinion, and therefore I have not taken it, If you 
call that opposing you, Mr. Chattaway, I cannot help 
it.” 


“TI see you have been mending that fence in the 
three-cornered paddock,” remarked Mr. Chattaway, 
passing to another subject, and speaking in a differen: 
tone. Possibly, he had had enough of the last, 

“Yes,” said George. “You would not mend it, and 
therefore I have had it done. I cannot let my cattl 
get into the pound. I shall deduct the expense from 
the rent.” 

“You'll not,” said Mr. Chattaway. “I woa’t be at 
the cost of a penny piece of it.” 

“ Oh, yes, you will,” returned George, equably, “The 
damage was done by your team, through your wagoner’s 
carelessness, and the cost of making it good lies with 
you. Have you anything more to say to me?” he 
asked, after a pause, “Iam very busy this morning.” 

“ Only this,” replied Mr. Chattaway, in a significant 
tone. “That the more you encourage Rupert Trevlyn, 
by making him a companion, the worse it will be for 
him.’”’ 

George lifted his hat in farewell salutation: he could 
but be a gentleman, even to Chattaway. The master of 
Trevlyn Hold replied by an ungracious nod, and turned 
his horse back down the lane. As George rode on, he 
met Edith and Emily Chattaway—the children, a 
Octave had styled them—running towards him at full 
speed. They had seen their father, and were hastening 
after him. Maude came up more leisurely. George 
stooped to shake hands with her. 

* You are looking pale and ill, Maude,” he said, his 
low voice full of sympathy, his hand retaining hens, 
“Is it about Rupert ? ” 

“Yes,” she replied, striving to keep down her tears. 
“He was not allowed to come in last night. He has 
been sent away without breakfast this morning.” 

“T know all about it,” said George. “I met Rupert 
just after he left the Hold, and he told me. I asked 
him if he would go to Nora for some breakfast—I could 
not do less, you know,” added George, musingly, as if 
debating the question with himself, “But he declined 
I am almost glad he did.” 

Maude was surprised. “ Why ?” she asked. 

“ Because I have a notion in my mind—I have feltit 
for some time—that any attention shown to Rupert, 10 
matter by whom, only makes his position worse wilh 
Chattaway. And Chattaway has now confirmed it 
Maude, by telling me as much.” 

Maude’s eyelids drooped over her eyes; she wi 
trying to hide the gathering tears, “ Oh, how sad it 
is!” she exclaimed, with emotion—“ and for one in his 
weak state! If he were but strong as the rest of us at, | 
it would be of less vital import. I fear—I do fear thal 
he must have slept under the trees in the avenue,” se 
eontinued, lifting her eyes now in her distress, ani { 
forgetting what was in them.. “Mr. Chatiaway 
quired where he had passed the night, and Rupet 
answered——” 

“T can relieve your fears so far, Maude,” interrupted E 
George, glancing round, as if to make doubly sut | 
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that no undesirable ears were near. “He was at old 
Canham’s.” 

Maude heaved a deep sigh in her relief. “You are 
sure, George P ” 

“Yes, yes. Rupert told me so just now. He said 
how hard he found the settle, Mrs. Chattaway knows 
where he was.” 

“How can she know it!” exclaimed Maude. “She 
did not see him, Unless—unless Rupert saw her 


| privately, and told her.” 


“That must have been it. He would not speak of it 
openly, you know, for fear of getting old Canham into 
Chattaway’s bad books. Here come your charges back, 
Maude, so I will say good-bye.” 

She suffered her hand to linger in his, but her heart 
was too full to speak. George bent lower’. 

“To not make the grief heavier than you can bear, 
Maude. It is grief—real grief; but happier times may 
be in store for Rupert—and for you.” 

He released her hand, and cantered down the lane; 
and the two girls came up, telling Maude that they 
should go home now, for they had walked long enough. 
And Maude might not attempt to oppose her will to 
that of her pupils. 

CHAPTER XX. 

TORMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF TREVLYN HOLD. 
THERE appeared to be no place on earth for Rupert 
Trevlyn. Most people have some little nook, be it 
lordly or lowly, that they fit into and can call their own; 
but he had none. He was but suffered at the Hold. 
It was the home of the other of its inmates: even the 
servants held their places in it as of right for the time 
being : but Rupert was made to feel stranger and 
stranger in it day by day. Nobody loved him ; nobody 
cared for him save his sister and Mrs, Chattaway: but 
Mande did not dare demonstrate much of her affection, 
and Mrs, Chattaway none. He was made to feel him- 
selfan intruder: the very servants, I say, were treated 
better than he was. I6 is true, he was allowed at the 
same table, and might appear in the general sitting- 
room: but he was openly treated as one who had no 
business there—the poor relation that we read of as 
having been suffered in families in the days for ever 
gone by; who was expected to amuse my lord when he 
was hippish, and might call the coach for my lady. 

The chief marks of unkindness emanated from Mr. 
Chattaway and his eldest son and daughter. Miss 
Trevlyn was never decidedly unkind to him: she was 
cold and haughty to him, as to all: but not otherwise 
unkind. Oc¢asionally, if any ill treatment from the 
others was brought under her notice—though the 
children were more guarded in Miss Diana’s presence, 
and at those times left Rupert to himself—she would 
interfere with a stern reprimand : asking them if they 
had forgotten that Rupert was their equal, and for- 
bidding them to slight him. 

What could be the origin of this ill feeling towards 
Rupert Trevlyn? It began with Mr. Chattaway, and 
his children had but taken their tone from him. Did 
there exist some latent dread in the heart of Mr. Chat- 
taway, and from thence penetrating to that of Cris, 
whispering that he, Rupert, the true heir of Treviyn 





Hold, might at some future day, through some unfore- 
seen and apparently impossible chance, come into his 
rights? No doubt it was so. There are no other 
means of accounting for it, It may be, they deemed 
that the more effectually he was kept under, treated as 
an object to be despised, lowered from his proper station, 
the less chance would there be of that covert dread 
growing into a certainty. Whatever may have been 
its cause, Rupert was shamefully put upon. It is true, 
I say, that he sat at their table at meals—that he sat in 
the same sitting-room. But at the table he was placed 
below the rest, at any inconvenient corner, where there 
was no room for his legs or his plate; where he was 
served last, and that from the plainest dish. If two 
dishes were on the table—hoiled mutton and roast 
turkey, let us say—while Mr. Chattaway’s children 
revelled to their content in the turkey and its sauces, 
Rupert had the mutton dealt out to him. Mrs. Chatta- 
way’s heart would ache ; but she could not alter it; it 
had ached from the same cause for many a year. 
Maude’s ached: and Maude would decline the rich 
viands and eat the poor ones, that it might seem less 
hard to Rupert. There were times, indeed, when Miss 
Trevlyn would speak up. “ Rupert, don’t you prefer 
turkey?” “Yes, Aunt Diana”—and Miss Diana 
would call down the table, “Mr. Chattaway, give 
Rupert some turkey; he prefers it.” But this did 
not happen often: perhaps Miss Diana was unobservant, 
In their evenings, when the rest were gathered round 
the comfortable fire, Rupert would be pushed back with 
the remote chairs and tables, and left there to make 
the best of the cold. Nothing in the work, of petty 
wants, was so coveted by Rupert Trevlyn as a warm 
seat by the fire. It had been coyeted by his father 
when he was Rupert’s age, and perhaps Miss Diana 
remembered this, for she would call Rupert forward to 
the fire, and sharply rebuke those who would have kept 
him from it, 

But Miss Diana was not always in the room; not 
often, in fact. She had her private sitting-room up 
stairs, as Mrs, Chattaway had hers; and beth ladies 
more frequently retired to them in an evening, leaving 
the younger ones to enjoy themselves, with their books 
and their work, their music and their games, un- 
restrained by their presence. And poor Rupert was 
condemned to the remote, cold, unsocial quarters of the 
room, where nobody noticed him. 

In that point alone, the cold, it was a bitter trial. 
Of spare, thin frame, weakly of constitution, shivery by 
nature, a good fire and a place close to it was to Rupert 
Trevlyn almost an essential of existence. And it was 
what he rarely got at Treviyn Hold. No wonder he 
was driven out. Even old Canham’s wood fire, that he 
might get right into if he pleased, was an improvement 
upon the drawing-room at Trevlyn. 

But this digression is not getting on with the story, 
and you will not thank me for it. After parting with 
George Ryle, Maude Trevlyn, in obedience to the 
imperious mandates of her pupils, turned her steps 
homewards. Emily was a boisterous, troublesome, dis- 
obedient girl; Edith was more gentle, more amiable, 
in looks and disposition resembling her mother; but the 
example of her sisters was infectious, and spoiled her. 
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“What was George Ryle saying to you, Maude?” 
somewhat insolently asked Emily. 

“He was talking of Rupert,” she incantiously an- 
swered, her mind buried in thought, 

When they reached the Hold, Mr, Chattaway’s horse 
was being led about by a groom, waiting for its master, 
who had returned, and was in-doors, As they crossed 
the hall, they met him coming out of the breakfast-room. 
Octave was with him, talking. 

“Oris would have waited, no doubt, papa, had he 
_ known you wanted him. He ate his breakfast in a 
hurry, and went out. I suppose he has gone to Black- 
stone.” 

“TI particularly wanted him,” grumbled Mr. Chatta- 
way, who never was pleasant-tempered at the best of 
times, but would show himself unbearable if put out. 
“Cris knew I should want him this morning. First 
Rupert, and then Cris! Are you all going to turn dis- 
obedient ?” 

He made a halt at the door when he came to it, put- 
ting on his riding-glove. They stood grouped around 
him—Octave, Maude, and Emily. Edith had run out, 
and was near the horse. 

“TI would give a crown piece to know what Mr. 
Rupert did with himself last night,” he savagely. uttered, 
“ John,” exalting his voice, “have you any idea where 
Rupert Trevlyn hid himself all night ? ” 

The locking-out had been known to the household; 
had afforded it considerable gossip. John had taken 
part in it; had joined. in its surmises and its comments ; 
therefore he was not at fault for a ready answer. 

“T don’t know nothing certain, sir, It ain’t unlikely 
as he went down to the ‘Sheaf o’ Corn,’ and slep’ there.” 

“ No, no, he did not,” involuntarily burst from Maude, 

It was not a lucky admission, for its tone was con- 
fidently decisive, implying that she knew where he did 
sleep. Shespoke in the moment’s impulse, The “Sheaf 
of Corn” was a public-house, situated on the lower road 
to Barbrook. It had become notorious for its irregular 
doings, and Mande felt shocked, at the bare suggestion 
that Rupert would enter such a place. 

Mr. Chattaway turned to her. ‘ Where did he sleep ? 
What do you know about it?” 

Maude’s face turned hot and cold, She opened her 
lips to answer, but closed them again without speaking, 
the words dying away in her uncertainty and hesita- 
tion. 

Mr. Chattaway may have felt surprised. He knew 
perfectly well that Maude had held no communication 
with Rupert that. morning. He had seen Rupert come 
in; he had seen him go out; and Maude, the whole of 
the time, had not stirred from his, presence. He. bent 
his celd grey eyes upon her. 

“From whom. have you been hearing of Rupert’s 
doings ?” 

li is very probable that Maude wou'd have been quite 
at a loss for an auswer. To say,.“ I know nothing of 
where Rupert slept,” would have violated the rules of 
truth; but to.avew that the lodge had sheltered him 
would not be expedient, for its inmates’ sake. Maude, 
however, was saved reply, for Emily spoke up before she 
had time to. give one, ill-nature in her tone, ill-nature in 
her words, 
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“Maude must have heard it from George Ryle, Yon 
saw her talking to him, papa, She said ho had bagy 
speaking of Rupert.” 

Mr. Chattaway did not ask another question, Jj 
would have been superfluous to do so, in the conclusion 
he had come to... He believed that Rupert had slept at 
Trevlyn Farm. How else could George Ryle havo haj 
cognisance of his movements,? 

“They'll be hatching a plot to try to overthrow mo” 
he muttered to himself, as he went out to his horse: for 
his. was one of those mean, suspicious natures which are 
always fancying the world is putting itself in antagonism 
against them. “Maude Ryle has been wanting to get 
me out of Trevlyn Hold ever since I came into if, 
From. the very hour when she heard the squire’s will 
read, and found I had inherited, she has been planning 
and plotting for it, She’d rather see Rupert in it than 
me; and she’d rather see her pitiful son Treve in it than 
any. Yes, yes, Mr. Rupert, we know what you frequent 
Trevlyn Farm for. But it won’t answer. It’s waste of 
plans and waste of time ; it’s waste of wickedness, They 
must do away with the execufive of England’s laws 
before they can upset Squire Trevlyn’s will. I’m safe 
in the estate, but it’s not less annoying to know that my 
tenure is continually plotted against ; hauled over and 
peered into with their. tongues and brains, and turned and 
twisted about, to see if they can’t find a flaw in it, or 
insert one of their own manufacture.” 

It was a most strange thing that these suspicious 
fears should hold perpetual place in the mind of the 
master of Trevlyn Hold. Not the suspicion touching 
the plotting and the hatching; thet came natural to him; 
but the latent. fears lest his ownership should be shaken, 
A man who holds an estate by means of a legal will, on 
which no shadeof a suspicion can be cast, need not dread 
its being wrested from him. It was in Squire. Trevlyn’s 
power to leave the Hold and its revenues to whom he 
would. Had he chosen te bequeath it to an utter 
stranger, one taken at hazard from the names in the 
Directory, it was in his power so to do: and he had 
bequeathed it to James Chattaway. Failing direct 
male: heirs, it may be thought that Mr. Chattaway had 
as much right to it. as any one élse; at any rate, it 
had been the Squire’s pleasure to bequeath it to him; 
the bequest was made in all due and legal.and proper 
form, and there the matter was at an-end, Jt was looked 
upon as at an end by everybody except Chattaway. Ux- 
cept Chattaway! Why, I say, should it not have been 
looked upon as at an end by him? Ay, there’s the 
strange mystery. None can fathom the ourious depths 
of the human heart. That the master of Trevlyn Hold 
was ever conscious of a yague dread that his tenure was 
to. be some time disturbed, was indisputable, He never 
betrayed it te any living being by so much as a word; 
he strove to hide it even from himself; he pretended 
ignore it altogether: but there it was, down deep in his 
secret heart, and there it remained ; ay, and there it tor- 
mented him, however unwilling he might have beem to 
acknowledge that fact. 

Could it be a prevision of what was really to take 
place ?—mysterious, not-to-be-accounted-for foreshadow- 
ing of the future? There are people who tell us that 


such warnings come, 
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The singularity of the affair was, that no: grounds, or 
possible suspicion of grounds, could evist for this latent 
fot, Why, then, should it show itself? Iw point of 
right, of justice, there’s no question that Rupert Treviyn 
was the true heir > but right and justice cannot contend 
against law, as We know by the iristances presetited to 
our notice every day; and there was no more chance 
that Rupert could succeed im the face of the Squire's 
will, than that old Canham at the lodge could succeed. 
Had the Squire’s two sons been living, he could have 
willed the estateto Chattaway, had he chosen. Whence, 
then, arose the fear? Why, from that source whence it 
arises in many people—a bad conscience. It was trae 
the estate had been legally left t6 him; that he was 
secure in it by the power of law; but he knew that his 
own nefarious handiwork, his deceit; had brought it to 
him; he knew that when he suppressed the news of the 
birth of Rupert, and suffered Squire Prevlyn to go to his 
grave uninformed. of the fact, he was guilty of nothing 
lsd than a crime in the sight of God. Mr. Chattaway 
had heard of that: inconvenient thing, retribution, and 
his fancy suggested that it might possibly overtake 
him, 

If he had but known that he might have set his mind 
at rest as to the plotting and planning, he would have 
cared less to oppose Rupert’s visited fo Trevlyn Farm. 
Nothing could be further from the thoughts of Rupert, 
or from George Ryle; than any hatching of plots 
against Chatteway. ‘Their evenings, when together, 
wore spent in harmless conversation, in chess, in other 
rational ways, without so much as # reference to Chatta- 
way. But that gentleman did not’ know it; and tor~ 
mented himself perpetually. 

He: got on his’ horse, and rode down the avenue: 
Octave turned to Maude. 

“Where did you see George Ryle this morning ?” 

“Tn the lane near the common. He was with Mr, 
Chattaway.” 

“Tt appears to me that you contrive to meet him: very 
frequently.” 

The blood rushed into the checks of Maude; not at 
the words, but at thé tone in which they were spoken, 

“TI surprised you talking with him yesterday,” con~ 
tinued Octave, 

“We met him yesterday by accident,” said Mande, 
calmly, her cheeks toning down. “ We met him by 
accident this morning, Is there harm in it?” 

“A great deal; if you throw yourself purposely in his! 
way. Met him by accident!” concluded Octave, in a 
scornfully movking tone. 

Maude disdained a refutation. She threw back her 
head after the manner of the Trevlyns, It made Octave 
angry, and hér voied us she spoke had a stinging sound. 

“Be so good as to take’ care what example you set my 
sisters, Miss Maude Treviyn. It may be as welb that 
you should not meet George Ryle too frequently, when 
You are in‘ charge of thént.” 

Maude replied not. She had bees compelied to learn 
patience in retort at Treviyn Hold. She turned from 
Octave to the: younger ones, told them to get ready for 
their lessons, and went towards her own room to remove 
her things. 
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Previyn Farin, buried in his unpleasant thoughts, which 
of course’ turned upon that terrible bugbear of his life, 
hatching and plotting, he saw Nora Dickson at the fold- 
yard gate, A thought struck him, and he tured his 
horse’s head towards her. 

“How came’ your people to give Rupert: Treviyn a 
bed last night? They must know it would very 
much displedse me.” 

“Give Rupert Trevlyn a bed!” repeated Nora, ree 
garding Mr. Chattaway with the uncompromising stare 
which: she was fond of giving that gentleman; “he did 
not have a bed here.” 

“No!” replied Mr. Chattaway. 

“No,” reiterated Nora. “ What should he want with 
a bed here? Has he not got his own at Treviyn Hold ? 
One bed there isn’t much for him, whew he might have 
éxpected to own the whole; but I suppose he can‘ at 
least count upon that.” 

Mr. Chattaway turned his horse short rourid, and rode 
away without another word. He always got the worst 
of it with Nora. A trifling’ explosion of his private sen- 
timents with regard to her was spoken to the air, and 
he again became absorbed on the subject of Rupert. 

* Where can he, then, have passed the night ?” 

(To be continued.) 


Ghe Religions World. 


| [#8 memorial church at Cawnpore has been dedicated 
to the service of God. It is built, as our readers will be 
aware, over a well. into which, at. the Indian mutiny, 
the bodies of a large number of Christians,. especially 
women and children, were cast after being cruelly 
massacred. 

A wide-spread interest is manifested in the proposal 
to erect memorial churches in Madagascar, They are 
to be erected upon the places where the martyrs for 
Christ in that island were called upon to suffer during 
the twenty-six years of persecution. For these churches 
the. King of Madagascar has granted the sites, and by 
the time this appears, the sum of ten thousand pounds 
required for their erection will, probably, be nearly or 
quite provided. 

We have before us a report of the religious condition 
of nineteen American Colleges, from which we learn 
that of 2,920 students, 1,300 are professors of religion ; 
54 ave set down as converted in 1862,and 577 are pre- 
paritig for the ministry... It is observed that the report 
seems to indicate a religious condition less favourable 
than usual; The Western Colleges suffer much from 
the war, and some have gone so far a¥ to recorimend 
that they should all close, and “ professors and students 
take the-field.” As a matter of fact, very many students 
liave entered the army. One institution has sent 83 ; 
another, 46; another, 53; another, 76; another, “one- 
fourth of the:students in the regular classes ;” another 
has sent 63, &c. Of the two companies sent to the 
war by Oberlin’ College, 41 were seen studying the 
Bible on # particular Sabbath, and 20 of them had their 
Greek Testdttients open, This was at Camp Denison 
near Cincinnati. 














As Mr. Chattaway slowly rode down the road past 


The American Tract Society, im common with other 
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institutions, is making great efforts for the spiritual 
welfare of the soldiers. It is reported that Mr. Gough 
the eminent lecturer, “is now supporting seventeen 
young men in colleges; and that a large portion of his 
receipts asa lecturer last year was given in aid of the 
war, in recruiting regiments, furnishing hospital sup- 
plies, and so forth.” 

In the republic of Uruguay there is a little colony of 
Waldenses, from Piedmont, now numbering 354 persons, 
and constantly increasing. They continue the religious 
habits and principles of their nativa valleys, and it is 
hoped they will in time be able to render important aid 
in propagating the Gospel in South America, 

The anniversary of the granting of a constitution to 
Austria was lately celebrated. On the same day, the 
Tyrolese Diet met, and resolved to petition the Emperor 
—1. To allow the Protestants to establish no “ mother” 
or district church in Tyrol; 2. To decree that the 
Tyrolese Protestants should perform their religious ser- 
vices in private; 3. To decide that the chapel at Meran 
shall be a private oratory; 4. Not to allow Protestants 
to acquire real property in Tyrol without obtaining tho 
consent of the Diet. 

An influential petition has been addressed to the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
requesting that the printing and circulation of Popish 
versions should be forthwith discontinued by the society. 
It is, perhaps, not everywhere known, that although the 
Bible Society refuses to circulate the Romish Douay 
version in English, it circulates similar translations in 
French, Italian, &., upon the Continent. The reason 
mainly relied upon in defence of this practice is, that 
many Roman Catholics refuse Protestant versions, and 
would remain without the Bible altogether, if the Bible 
Society did not offer them the copies which they are 
willing to receive. The great objection to this course is, 
that the Romish versions are all, more or less, unfaithful 
to the original texts of God’s Word. 

In the west and south of London there are eighty-five 
institutions connected with the Ragged School Union. 
The report of the agent appointed to assist these 
establishments, supplies a list of their operations, This 
is so. important, as showing what is actually attempted 
in such institutions, that we give it :— 


Sunday afternoon and evening schools .,, 81 
Day schools..." s0¢  oo tse | tee tee OD 
Night schools ... sve wns He BB 
Boys’ industrial lassen. ov coe ee we” S 
Gis 1dO ! MO hati! oehiivemins Seid Cae 
Refuges ose ose aoe sie eet «oy 6 
Penny banks ..., oe _ hee orei esate 
Clothing clubs ie age ee a oye aah 
Parents’ meetings ue ose OT | 


Ragged churches ... es» 40 


Most of these operations are ‘euinas worked, and 
many would be still more so, if the number of volun- 
tary agents could be increased. There are, perhaps, 
10,000 children taught in the Sunday schools; 7,000 in 
the day schools; and 3,600 in the) night scheols. The 
industrial classes and refuges have each 100 members in 
all; the mothers’ meetings have about 900 members, 
and the fothers’ meetings over 300; the average attend. 


The Jewish Herald feels fully justified in speaking of 
the “ progress” of the mission, and says the “ institution 
and liberal support of schools, the gathering of Bibl 
classes, the delivery of lectures upon Scriptural 
the circulation of practical and useful tracts, and the 
publication of the Bible itself by the Jews, are | 
the means of facilitating the labours of the Christian 
missionary, amd are, we believe, preparing the way forg 
much larger reception of the whole truth than hag yet 
been apparent.” 

The Church Missionary Society has: received from 
India an earnest appeal for the establishment of g 
mission in Cashmere. Towards the expenses of such » 
mission, some £1,200 have been forwarded, and it is 
hoped that the time is now come for an attempt to 
preach the Gospel in a land which seems to be open, but 
which has hitherto remained in darkness. Cashmer, 
which lies at the extreme north-west of the Himalays 
Mountains, is thickly inhabited by an intelligent race; 
and its healthy climate annually attracts a considerable 
number of English travellers and others, for none of 
whom has any spiritual provision been made. 

An appeal has been issued by the bishop of the new 
missionary diocese in the Orange River State, adjoining 
Natal, in South Africa. The bishop says there are a 
large Dutch population, a growing English population, 
and about 180,000 heathen in the state. He says that 
the Church of England has neither clergyman ‘nor 
sanctuary in the region, but that the powerful chief 
Moshesh is desirous of Church missionaries. One of his 
sons has petitioned the Bishop of Capetown for a mix 
sionary, and another son is now a student at Canterbury 
in this country, where, also, the son of another chief is 
studying. Hitherto, the mission in these parts: lias | 
been confined to other agencies, among which the 
French Protestants have been distinguished and sue- 
cessful. 

The Rev. F. Horsley, Wesleyan missionary to Feajes, 
says of one place which he visited, that sixteen strong 
men were dragged to the ovens and eaten by the people, 
a short time before his arrival. Thus, now as of old, “the 
dark places of the earth are full of the habitations « 
cruelty.” 

The United Presbyterian Church has determined upon 
the creation of a fund of not less than £45,000 for carry- 
ing out what is called a “manse” scheme; a scheme | 
which contemplates the supplying of the ministers of 
that body with suitable residences, It is calculated that 
five years will suffice for obtaining the required amount; 
of which more than £18,000 were promised some weeks 






















One of the missionaries at Kharpoot, in Eastern Tut! 
key, reports that the use of the Scriptures in the moder. 
Armenian language is spreading. Hight or ten years 
ago, he says, the priests burned all the Bibles and Testa, 
ments they could get hold of in the modern tongue, but: 
now it seems likely to become a common practice to 
have them read in the churches, . The same writer adda, 
that the congregations have been unusually good, and: 
that there has been a more than ordinary spirit of in+) 
quiry and discussion abroad for some months past 
There is some rivalry and some opposition, but they 





ance at the services is nearly 2,200, 


prospects of the work are hopeful and encouraging, | — 
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‘HE JURORS OF CLASS II. HAVE AWARDED A 
PRIZE MEDAL 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH. 


Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c, {1 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
C SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


JUDGED BY THE IMMENSE DEMAND, this Universat Remepr 
now stands the first in public favour and confidence; this result has been 
sequired by the test of fifty years’ experience, These Lozenges may be 
fond on sale in every British Colony, and throughout India and China, 
They have been highly esteemed wherever introduced. For Coucns, 
Astama, and all affections of the Throat and Chest, they are the most 
sgreeable and efficacious remedy. 
and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 
N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words 
“KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven on the Govern- 
nent Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. i & 3 


KEATING'S NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL 


Is distinguished by Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians, 
among whom are the following :—Professor Taylor, M.D., &c. &c.; Dr. 
Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &c.; Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., 
MRCS. This Oil, being purely of hepatic origin, is pronounced to be of 
the greatest therapeutic value, in which the prescriber and patient may 
have the utmost confidence. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, 1s, 6d., pints 2s. 6d., quarts 4s. 6d., and five- 
pint bottles 10s. 6d., imperial measure, by Taomas Keatine, Pharma- 
ceatical Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. (3 
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. PYNBE’S. 
TARAXACUM COCOA 


IS PREPARED FROM THE 


FINEST COCOA AND PURE EXTRACT OF DANDELION, 


forming a most agreeable BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, and containing 
all the Properties for which DANDELION is so highly commended. 


Prepared by J. J. PYNE, Chemist, 63, Piccadiy, Manchester; 
and sold in Canisters, at Is. 6d. and 2s. 9d. Wholesale Agents in 
London, Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon Street. (8 


BATCHELOR'S INSTANTANEOUS 
COLUMBIAN HAIR DYE. 


(AMERICAN.) 


From its old-established reputation, 
this Dye has proved itself to be the 
very be-t in existence. 

It is instantaneous in effect; dyes 

+ Brown and Black ; and if the Hair be 
nicely dressed with Churcher’s Toilet 

; Cream, it will be found to ‘ave suc- 
ceeded in giving a perfectly natural 
effect, even surpassing expectation. 

Price 4s. 6d., 7s., and 14s. per case ; 
to be had of all Hairdressers. : 

N.B.—Each case is a New York 
origir al one, and is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction ; if it does not do so, the 
value of any unused part will be re- 
turned, and a'l expenses paid, by 
applying direct to the Agents— 


R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
LONDON. [9 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 


Ironmongery#Furnishing 
WAREHOUSES. 
& Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE % CO,, LONDON BRISGE, 


Established A D. 1700. 


THE PATENT GAZELINE OIL, 


SAFE, ECONOMICAL, AND BRILLIANT, 
FREE FROM ANY OFFENSIVE SMELL. ° 
Adapted to burn in the Patent Cazetine Lamps, or in any Parayfin 
or Mineral Oil Lamp. 
The Patent CazELine Orn possesses all the requisites which have so 
long been desired as a means of powerful artificial light. It is warranted 
Non-explosive, and therefore perfectly safe in use; it is free trom any 
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objectionable smell, and produces a most brilliant light. It is admirably | 


adapted for use in the drawing-rooms and parlours of the affluent, while, in 
Point of economy, it is equally suitable for the cottages of the people. By 
is use a bright and cheerful light can be obtained at a cost not more than 
that of a common tallow candle, 

The homes of the people may receive a new attraction by the intro- 
duction of such a light. 

Agents are being specially appointed throughout the United Kingdom 
for its sale, For terms of Agency apply to 

CASSELL, SMITH, & Co., 
80, Fencuurca Street, Lonpoy. [5 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. — 
Home Exsoyments.—These can never be obtained till health 
agg A house, whatever the person's station or circumstances 
. Holloway’, i vi y N Ww 
wetre bodi ay’s remedies, by their purifying and healing powers, 
all Mmpurities, relieving all hurtful accumulations, and inducing perfect 
Tegularity of action. Invalids should give these innocent and effective 
aedicaments a fair trial before they perm!t themselves to fall into a 
Tonic state of ill health. Both Pills and Ointment may be safely used 
nad one who has the misfortune to have infirm, uncertain, or bad 
a th. Neither age, sex, nor climate invalidate the efficacy of these 
‘uirab’e medie.meut+, whieh are uviversally valued. [16 
(Seen 


IF THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE 

of any one troubled with Wind in the Stomach, 
Weston. or Biliousness, take PAGE WOODCOCK’S 
th ND PILLS. Ten years of success have proved 
"a of sterling merit. Of all Medicine Vendors, at 
WV 14d. ; or free by post for 14 stamps, from PAGE D. 

OODCOCK, Chemist, Lincoln. (7 








ly soundness in the most simple and natural way by expelling | 
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CASSELL’S 
| ILLUSTRATED 


FAMILY BIBLE. 


| This Magnificent Edition of the Holy 
Scriptures is now Complete, and may be 
obtained in the following different Forms : 


The OLD TESTAMENT, coMPLeTeE in One’ Volume, 
handsomely bound in cloth, One Guinea. 
| The NEW TESTAMENT, in the same style, Nine 
Shillings. 

The COMPLETE BIBLE, with Famiry Rectster, 
' bound with extra strength in One Volume, or in Two 
| Volumes of equal size, price 30s. 
The COMPLETE BIBLE, with Famity REGISTER, 
| elegantly bound in One Volume, in morocco, with gilt edges, 
| price 50s. 


NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 


| being the choicest productions of our living artists, em- 
| hellish CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 
These Engravings of themselves constitute a COMPLETE 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. They have 
been described as imparting to this edition of the Holy 
' Scriptures “an historical and pictorial value well nigh in- 
estimable ;” and when it is considered that these Pictures 
| vividly represent almost every historical event recorded in 
the Sacred Volume, they may justly be pronounced invaluable 
for the purpose of interesting the youthful mind in the great 
truths of the Bible. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


& FP A Detailed Prospectus of Cassell’s Illustrated 
Family Bible, containing a Complete List of the 
Illustrations and Specimen Engraving, is supplied 
gratis by all Booksellers, and will be forwarded Post 
free by the Publishers on application. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 
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CHOICE TEA ata very reasonable 
price is obtained by purchasing the Pure 
sorts imported by HORNIMAN & Co., 
}4| London, who to secure reliable quality 
Mt} have for the last 15 years had their supply 
| Rot covered with colour, because the 

Chinese “face” Tea on purpose to disguise 
and pass off refuse brown leaves, knowing 
the usual artificial colour hides all defects 
and makes low sorts appear equal to and 
sell for the best. 


Horniman’s Pure Tea in Richness, Strength 
and Flavour, is unequalled, as it consists only of 
the Choice Spring Growths. Sold in Packets 


at 3s. 8d., 4s. and 4s. 4d. per lb. 
STIG in 4 : 


INSECTICIDE- VICAT. |3ean TaN rity 


Patronised by the French Government. Kae BL AC K LE AD 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS INSECT-KILLING 
POWDER. IS PURER THAN ANY OTHER, 


Warranted by Twenty-two Official Reports from the French Academy of MORE BRILLIANT, 
Medicine, the Board of Health, — a“ learned bape saad not to cot MORE CLEANLY. 
tain an atom of Poison, or an ngredient injurious to man, vertebrate 
animals, plants, fruits, wesliiia, and furs, though fatal to insects. AND CHEAPE R, 
Sold by all respectable Chemists, Oilmen, Florists, &c., in Bottles { Because little goes along way. Whilst hardly any "labour is required 
and Apparatuses, at 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. to effect a brilliant polish; thus money, time, and ‘labour are saved. 
Sold by most Grocers, Oilmen, Druggists, and Ironmongers. 


| 
Wholesale—1, Little Carter Lane, London, E.C. 11; | RECKITT and SONS, London Bridge, E.C., and Hall fit 


A NEW MONUMENT TO JOHN BUNYAN. 


Cassels Sllustrated Bunyan. 


Price ONE PENNY Weekly.—No. 1 ready May 18th, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


M esses. CASSELL, PETTER, anp GALPIN have the pleasure to announce an ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

of Bunyan’s Immortal Allegory, “THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS,” which, in point of beauty of illustration and 
completeness of elucidatory matter, will be a worthy successor to their “ILLUsTRATED Famity BrBxx,” and will, they 
believe, form a lasting monument to JoHN Bunyan, acceptable to every household. | 


The work will contain copious Annotations from the pen of the Rev. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., IncuMBENTO 
ssi Author of “Expository Lectures on the Pilgrim's Progress,” “Lectures on the Miracles of Christ,’ 

; and a Life of Bunyan, by the Rev. W. BROCK, of BLoomspury CHapEt. 

The Illustrations have been confided to H. C. SELOUS, Esq., PaInTER oF THE Great Picture oF “THE 


CrvciFixion,” and to M. PAOLO PRIOLO, whose names afford a guarantee that the artistic portion of the work wil 
be produced in the most finished style. 
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This costly and beautiful Work, printed on superior paper, and in a hight ly ornamental form, teil 
be issued in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny ; and in Monthh; 'y Parts, price 5d. and 6d. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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“CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY,” in Monthly Parts, Price Sixpence. //JZ 
Parts I., II., and TEI. now ready. 
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BIBLICAL TRUTH, 


AND THE ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION 
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CASSELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY, 


In Monthly Parts, at Sixpence Each. Parts I, IL, and III. now ready. 








+. or Work is designed to furnish the best information attainable on Biblical Subjects, and to be published in 

Sixpenny Monthly Parts—a price which will place such information, for the first time, within the reach of 
the masses of the community. While the price fixed is as low as possible, no effort will be spared to render the 
Work one of the highest excellence. The Editorial conduct of the Work will be such as to afford an ampk 
guarantee of its soundness, completeness, and reliability. The list of Contributors will include names the most 
eminent and distinguished in Biblical Literature, among which may now be mentioned those of— 








NSWORTH, W. F., Ese, Author of ‘‘ Researches in Babylonia, M'‘GILL, Rev. JOHN, of Sauchie, Alloa. 
Assyria, &c.” &c. MILLS, Rev. JOHN, M.A., Author of “ History of the Jews.” 
ALFORD, Tue Very Rev. Dr., Dean of Canterbury, Author of “The OSBURN, W., Ese., Author of ‘Ancient Egypt; her Testimony to the 
Greek Testament, with a Critically Revised Text,” &c. &e. Bible,” &c. 
BIRCH, SAMUEL, Esg@., LL.D., of the British Museum. ROBERTS, Rev. ALEXANDER, M.A., Author of “ Discussions on the 
BONOMI, JOSEPH, Esq., Soane’s Museum, Author of “ History of Is,” &c. 
Nineveh,” &c. SAVILE, Rev. B. W., M.A., Author of ‘Revelation and Science,” &@ 
CHRISTMAS, Rev. Proressor, F.R.S., &c., Author of “ Scenes in the SMITH, Rey. R. PAYNE, M.A., of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, Author 
Life of Christ,”’ &c. &c. of ‘* The Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation of Isaiah's Pro. 
COOKE, Rev. W.,D.D., Author of “‘ The Deity,” “ Christian Theology,” &c. phecies Vindicated,” &c. 
COWPER, B. H., Editor of Codex A in Greek, Author of ‘‘A Syriac SMITH, Rev. THORNLEY, Author of “ History of Moses,” “ Historyot 
‘s Grammar,” &c. Joshua,” &. 
COXE, W. H., Es@., of the British Museum. TATTAM, Ven. Ancupeacoy, D.D., LL.D., &, Authorof “E 
DOBBIN, Rev. O. T., LL.D., T.C.D., Incumbent of Killoconnigan, Ireland. Grammar and Lexicon,” “‘The New Testament” (in Coptic), &, &, 
DREW, Rev. G. S., M.A., Author of ‘Scripture Studies,” &. &e. =~ TAYLOR, ISAAC, Esq., Author of “ Ancient Christianity,” “ Physical 
GARBETT, Rev. E., M.A., Boyle Lecturer. Theory of Auother Life,” &c. d&e. 
GRENFELL, J. G., Esg., M.A., of the British Museum. TREGELLES, 8. P., LL.D., &c., Translator of ‘“ Gesenius’s Hebrew 
HINCKS, Rev. E., D.D., Killyleagh, Ireland. Lexicon;"’ Author of many works in Biblical Science and Criticism; 
HUXTABLE, Rev. E., M.A., Prebendary of Wells. WOOLRYCH, Rev. H. F., M.A. 
LEWL, T., Ese., Author of “A Sketch of Jerusalem,” &c. &c. WRATISLAW, Rev. A. H., M.A., Head Master of King Edward's School, 
MARGOLIOUTH, Rev. M., LL.D., Ph.D., &c. Bury St. Edmunds. 
M'‘CAUL, Rev. J. B., of the British Museum, Chaplain to the Bishop of WRIGHT, Rev. C. H. H., Author of “ The Book of Genesis, in Hebrew, 
Rochester, &c.; Author of ‘The Ten Commandments,” ‘ Bishop with a Critically Revised Text,” &c. 
Colenso’s Criticism Criticised,” &c. 


A further List of Names will shortly be published. eS 

The arrangements made justify the expectation that, for the purposes of a popular Dictionary of the Bible, 
this new Work will surpass every other that has yet been produced. The aim of the Conductors will be to convey 
the most scientific information in a form so simple and intelligible, and at the same time so interesting and attractive, 
as to render the Work one in general request in the family circle, and to bring home to the minds of the peoplea 
amd variety of matters elucidatory of Holy Scripture. The great success which has attended the issue of the first 

art is a most satisfactory proof that the anticipations of the Publishers were fully warranted. 

Among the peculiar advantages of CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY, as compared 

with other similar works, we may mention these :— 


1. It explains every word in the Bible requiring explanation. j FULLY BXECUTED; FULLY ILLUSTRATING EASTERN LIFE AND Man. 
All words are alphabetically arranged in their FA MILIAR ENGLISH NERS, AND BIBLE SCENES AND ANTIQUITIES. : 
FORMS, and not in Hebrew Forms, thus rendering the work much 8. The Maps will be numerous, extending over the whole range of 
more valuable for purposes of reference. Bible Lands. ere 
2. The literal meaning of proper names is given. . Considerable space will be devoted to Biblical Interpretation, in- 
3. Every word is accentuated. cluding the elucidation of difficult and obscure passages. 
4 All obsolete words are included. 10. All matters bearing on the Evidences of Religion will be treated 
5. The figurative and typical senses of words are given. of at length, so that the purchaser of this work may be in possession 
6. Copious References are given to passages on which the Articles are of an armoury of weapons against infidelity in all its modern forms. 


~ 


founded, thus constituting the Work an Index to the Bible, as well 11. The Editorial supervision is such as to furnish a guarantee of the 
as a Dictionary of its Contents. entire freedom of the Work from the doctrinal unsoundness of some 
7. Toe ENGRAVINGS WIL. BE NUMEROUS, ACCURATE, AND BEAUTI- similar publications, as well as from all party bias. 





Our enterprising friends, Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, have just issued the first number of a new ‘ Illustrated Bible Dictionary,’ which 
1 bids fair to secure for itself a deservedly wide circulation. Such a book will be a most valuable help to the private Bible Student. We strongly 
recommend our Sunday scholars to enter their names as subscribers for it."—Church of England Sunday School Monthly Magazine. 

“We would specially recommend to our readers’ notice ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary,’ the first part of which isjust issued. It promises 
to be an admirable as well as unprecedentedly cheap work.” —Christian World. 

“ So far, the design has been admirably carried out, and the extremely reasonable price at which the Dictionary is published, will place it within 
the reach of almost the most limited means. The work is copiously illustrated, and is clearly and legibly printed.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

“Tt seeks to elucidate Biblical subjects—to impart information concerning them in a simple, interesting style, which shall make the work oné 
of reference by the family circle. It is illustrated with numerous engravings, and the letter-press is good.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“In point of arrangement the work is excellent; and it is printed in a fine, clear type, and illustrated with many engravings. Maps are also to’ 
be given from time to time, as occasion demands. We cordially recommend the Bible Dictionary to our readers.”—Jelfast News Letter. ' 


—— 





Now Publishing in Weekly Numbers, One Penny, and Monthly Parts, at 5d. and 6d, 
NUMBERS I., IL, and IIlL NOW READY. PART I. READY JUEY 1. 
CASSELL’S 


LATIN DICTIOWARY;, 
| TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT SIXTY PENNY NUMBERS. 

CASSELL'’S LATIN DICTIONARY occupies an intermediate “position between the ordinary School Dictionaries, which are drawn up in & 
gilossirial form, and the elaborate Lexicons, where the ings and applicati of the words are illustrated by long quotations. It includes 
word used by the following authors: Cato, Cicero, Casar, Celsus, Columella, Catullus, Horace, Juvenal, Livy, Lucretius, Martial, Nepos, i 


Plantus, Phedras, the two Plinys, Persius, Propertius, Quintilian, Sallust, Seneca, Silius Italicus, Statius, Suetonius, Terence, Tibullus, 
Virgil, Velieius, Varro, Vitravius, Valerius Maximus, Valerius Fiaccus.’ i r 
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